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What Are You Going 
To Do About It? 


After describing in this issue the various ways in which the con- 
sumer has been exploited by manufacturers and distributors 
operating under the NRA, James Rorty in next week's NATION 
tells how consumers have been fighting back and indicates how 
they might be more effective. ‘What are you going to do 
about it?" asks Mr. Rorty. 


Answering his own question Mr. Rorty suggests that consumers 
might demand an investigation of the campaign of suppression 
and misrepresentation waged by newspaper and magazine 


publishers against the Tugwell-Copeland bill. 
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Stephen Raushenbush on the CWA 
Clarita Porset on Strikes in Cuba 
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E LEARN from history,” said Hegel, “that we learn 

nothing from history.” This truth has probably 
never been so well expressed as in the Roosevelt naval policy. 
The Administration has now succeeded in putting through 
both houses of Congress a naval-preparedness program which, 
next to that laid down in 1916, when the whole Western 
world was ablaze, is the costliest and most elaborate in the 
country’s peace-time history. The principal argument ad- 
vanced in behalf of the program was the familiar one that 
only by being strongly armed can we command the respect 
of other nations and so insure peace. Yet history shows not 
a single case in which military preparedness has prevented 
war. A few of the more forthright supporters of the Vinson 
bill admitted that this might be so, but contended that if 
war came, a powerful navy would save us from a humiliat- 
ing defeat that would otherwise certainly befall us. This 
contention is based on the theory that if a nation can only 
assemble enough of the implements of war, such preparation, 
while it may not 
in case of hostilities. 


d in the United States; 








will at least bring victory 
That this argument can be advanced 
less than two decades after a great war ending in the crush- 
ing defeat of a country which only a few years before was be- 
vond any question the strongest and most thoroughly equipped 
But if the President 


insure peace, 


military power on earth is amazing. 
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and the admirals and their enthusiastic supporters in Con 
vress can learn nothing from history, they might at least take 
heed of the significant but inevitable reaction which the pas 
sage of the Vinson bill has had in other capitals. 


T CAN HARDLY be considered accidental or a mere 

coincidence that on the very day that the Senate 
approving the Roosevelt-Vinson-Standley program the Brit 
ish, French, and Italians announced plans for important 
additions to their own fleet. Indeed, the Japanese, who 
delayed their announcement a day or two, frankly said that 
they would build still more warships as an answer to the 
Vinson bill. Though Japanese naval-construction plans al 
ready call for extra tonnage in excess of the ratio established 
in the Washington and London treaties, Admiral Mineo 
Osumi, the Minister of the Navy, declared that because of 
the developments in Washington these plans would have to 
be still further expanded. ‘The Roosevelt program has aroused 
Japanese liberal opinion to active realization of the foolhardi- 
naval race with America, but since the Japanese 
admirals, far from being deflected from their course, seem 
only the more strongly determined to carry out their plans, 
it should be clear that as a threat the Roosevelt program is 
doomed to failure. It is possible that the Administration 
may merely be bluffing with a view to putting the United 
States into a position to drive a sharp bargain at the 1936 
naval conference. The other maritime Powers, however, 
seem disposed to call that bluff before the conference is held; 
they are building and planning to build steel not paper ships. 
The British Admiralty intends to begin work this year on 
four new cruisers, nine destroyers, an aircraft carrier, and 
ten other vessels. The French have got their mammoth 
cruiser, the 26,000-ton Dunkerque, almost completed, and 
will soon start construction of a sister ship. It cannot be 
expected that the Roosevelt Administration will wait very 
long before answering this challenge by translating its paper 
program into tangible and murderous men-of-war. 
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URING THE DEBATE on the Vinson bill Senator 
Borah quoted freely from an article appearing in the 
magazine Fortune, which described the many nefarious and 
complex activities of the armament manufacturers here and 
in Europe. Having reviewed these activities, he declared: 


. the thought of making profits out of war, of building for- 
tunes out of the misery and the sorrows of the maimed, the 
broken in health, and the insane, is revolting enough to any- 
one who has left in him a spark of human sympathy or a 
sense of decency. But to foment discord and to spread false 
and sordid statements, to engender bitterness and suspicion 
and hate and fear among nations, all that such profits may 
be made and enlarged, reaches the dead level of human de- 
pravity. There is nothing lower in the scale of human 
avarice. 


Not in recent years, and perhaps never in its history, has 
Congress heard anyone, even the munitions makers, criticized 
in such terms. Nor has an attack upon an industry ever been 


more justified. But Senator Borah might as well have been 
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talking into the wind. He proposed that the munitions in- 
dustry be nationalized, for he knew of no other way to re- 
strain or control it; and by inference he asked the Senate to 
support the Nye resolution calling for an investigation of the 
industry. His words were wasted on a body of men who, by 
confession of one of their number, have sufficient courage for 
almost anything, but not enough courage to stand up against 
the munitions lobby. No other industry has our Senate so 
thoroughly subjugated as this one which makes profits out of 
murder. 


N EVEN BOLDER defiance of the NRA than that of 
the Weirton Steel Company has made Edward G. Budd 

of Philade!phia the spearhead of industry's anti-union drive. 
Where Weir refused to allow a poll in regard to unions to 
take place under NRA auspices, Budd went a step farther 
and forced an election on his own terms. It resulted in a 
victory for company unionism by a vote of 3,152 to 1,995; 
but 800 striking employees who walked out last November in 
the fight for a union of their own and have since been re- 
placed by more “loyal” men were informed that they would 
not be permitted to vote. This circumstance led General 
Johnson to order the election postponed for ten days, but 
Budd paid no attention. CWA workers who had been as- 
signed to supervise the balloting were turned away and three 
firms of accountants, hired by Budd, took things over. When 
the first shift appeared (the plant is working twenty-four 
hours daily), printed slips pointing out the advantages of the 
company union were distributed at the time clocks, and a 
short while later, on company time, the poll was begun. Six 
hundred employees refused to vote because the election was 
so obviously unfair. If the 800 strikers had been granted 
franchise, the adherents of the United Automobile Workers’ 
Union would have won. The Budd case is too important to 
labor to be dallied over for weeks and months, and although 
union leaders cheerfully claim a “moral triumph,” it is appar- 
ent that another Pyrrhic victory like this and they are lost. 


N? MORE EGREGIOUS tolly has been perpetrated 
4 under the NRA than the plan of William H. Davis, 
director of the National Compliance Board, to settle the con- 
troversy by yiving in to Budd at every vital point. On 
March 5 it was announced that Budd had finally agreed to 
the recommendations of the board and would permit it to 
onduct an election among the employees of his plant on 
March 9. On the very next day, however, the cat was out 
of the bag. Not only would Mr. Davis not insist that the 
Budd company reinstate—prior to the vote— the 800 forme: 
strikers who for the last few months have been the victims 
of a blacklist lockout, but he would not even allow them to 
participate in the election! At the same time he ruled that 
the 800 strike-breakers who had replaced them should be 
eligible to participate. It has been intimated in defense of 
the director of the Compliance Board that his hands were 
tied because Budd had agreed to allow the stage-play of an 
election—after which he would, if business picked up, rein 
state the strikers—if Mr. Davis would rule that the strik- 
ing workmen were not eligible to vote. If true, this ex- 
planation is an exposé of sjnister underhand transactions. 
It may be that out of a naive innocence Mr. Davis was un- 
suspectingly led into a trap. If this be so, a gentleman of 
such trusting faith should not be at the head of an agency 





whose job is to impose decent conduct on the hard-boiled 
sophisticates of big business. The lamb may some day lie 
down with the lion; but in the United States of 1934 no 
lamb should be intrusted with the task of reforming the 
lion’s carnivorous habits. 


HE SECOND SPANISH REPUBLIC seems to be 

collapsing on the eve of its third anniversary in much 
the same way that the first republic disappeared after less 
than a year of life. When proclaimed, both republics were 
supported almost exclusively from below, by the working 
masses and by small sectors of students and intellectuals. 
Both governments, unable or unwilling to go as far in land 
and church reform as was demanded from below, checked 
popular enthusiasm first by slow legal processes and then by 
armed suppression of impatient riots and revolts. Because 
there is no strong middle class in Spain, there is now no mid- 
dle ground for Spanish government. Realizing this, the 
right-wing republicans now heading the Cabinet are merely 
sparring for time, while the right builds up some kind of an 
armed force with which to oppose the rebellious workers. 
The army, it is openly recognized, cannot be relied upon to 
fight on the government side of the barricades, and there are 
not enough police to handle the national uprising which may 
break out almost any day. Gil Robles, the Jesuit leader of 
the landlords’ party, is jockeying for a position in the Cabinet 
as Secretary of the Interior, as this would give him control 
of the police and allow him to build up armed fascism under 
government cover, following the Italian and German pat- 
terns. ‘lhe Catholic and landowners’ program in Spain is 
Catholic fascism, but though they have plenty of money, 
they lack the mass base upon which fascism was able to step 
to power elsewhere and they are faced by an almost complete- 
ly united front such as German and Italian workers were 
unable to form. The prospect in Spain, therefore, is pro 
longed, violent civil war, and the outcome is by no means as 
easy to forecast as it was in Germany or Austria. 


USSOLINI waited five years before abolishing the free 

trade unions, and even now the Italian unions have 
not been completely “coordinated.” Hitler put off this task, 
so necessary to the security of a fascist dictatorship, for almost 
a year. The Austrian Heimwehr, which for the moment is 
the real power behind the Dollfuss Government, lost no time 
at all. In less than a fortnight after its tactical victory in 
the civil war it had worked out a plan for substituting a 
single fascist union for the liberal trade unions. Known So- 
cialist leaders or agitators are to be barred from this new 
organization, but all other workers are to be “enrolled,’ 
presumably by government decree. The members are, as in 
Germany, to be stripped of all rights and privileges. They 
will have no voice in the administration of the new union. 
Their officers are to be chosen for them by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, the head of which is, of course, one of the 
outstanding leaders of the Heimwehr. Thus the Austrian 
workers, most of whom are or were Social Democrats, are to 
be compelled to submit to the discipline of an alliance of 
peasants and former aristocrats, bitter enemies of the working 
class. Only the weakness of the Heimwehr seems to hold 
any hope for the Austrian workers, but even this hope is 
none too encouraging, for if Starhemberg and his peasants 
are driven out, probably the Nazis will take their place. 
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HE CAPTURE of the London County Council by a 

majority of fourteen seats is the latest triumph of the 
Labor Party over the Conservatives. Thus Labor continues 
its steady progress toward control of the country, and Mr. 
MacDonald’s National Government appears to be attacked 
by the anemia from which governments always die. It is 
perhaps the Prime Minister’s chief tragedy that when his 
power finally goes, there will be so few to mourn for him. 
The new London administration, under the guidance of Her- 
bert Morrison, leader of the London Labor Party, promises 
to regenerate “the civic life of the metropolis” and to build 
“a worthier and nobler city.” The plans for regeneration 
include slum clearance, the construction of 100,000 new 
houses, a complete reorganization of hospital service, the 
building of new schools, and so on. One may, of course, 
welcome these beautiful schemes with a certain amount of 
reserve; other labor parties have promised as much and done 
less. But whatever the future holds for London, the tem- 
per of the British metropolitan public is shown by the election 
results. Since November the by-elections in the country at 
large have shown vastly decreasing numbers of supporters for 
the Conservatives. Other local elections this month have 
resulted in marked Labor gains. For twenty-seven years the 
Labor Party has tried to take the London County Council 
away from the Municipal Reform or Conservative Party. 
At the last election the latter held a majority of forty-two. 
A gain of fifty-six seats for Labor, even though it be in a 
local election, helps to spell the handwriting on the wall for 
the present British government. 


ERTAIN MAGAZINES have been ordered off New 

York City newsstands by Paul Moss, Commissioner 
of Licenses. Mr. Moss’s order raises two interesting points, 
one old, the other if not new at least not recently raised. 
The latter is whether or not the Commissioner of Licenses 
has any powers except to issue licenses, has any powers, that 
is, over the matter which is displayed or sold on newsstands 
duly permitted by the city. As a private citizen invoking 
the laws against obscenity, Mr. Moss might properly com- 
plain against printed matter which he thought violative of 
the law; as a city official, his powers to suppress may well 
be questioned and have in fact been challenged by William 
K. Friedman, attorney for the publishers of several of the 
magazines in question. The other point at issue is one of 
censorship in general. When a number of respectable persons 
will declare that a censored book or periodical is a “work of 
art,” plenty of other persons, including in these late days 
certain judges of our higher courts, can be found who will 
firmly assert the right of the offending matter to public 
distribution and sale. Thus Mr. Joyce’s “Ulysses” has passed 
the censor safely, and Mr. Caldwell’s “God’s Little Acre” 
has had its day in and happily out of court. But in the case 
of the magazines which Mr. Moss has ordered away from 
the public eye, no one would deny that they are cheap, vulgar, 
and in some cases frankly salacious. The Nation, neverthe- 
less, is opposed to prohibition of their free public sale on two 
grounds: (1) that no evidence has ever been adduced to 
show that any person was ever corrupted by a book or picture 
or periodical, even where there was intent to corrupt; and 
(2) that no person has clearly demonstrated his authority 
to determine the corruptibility and hence to censor the read- 
ing matter of his fellows. In short, that portion of the public 


a 


which likes to see pictures of undressed young ladies ought 
to be permitted to indulge its taste to exactly the same degree 
as those persons who like to read 40,000 words thought by 
Mrs. Leopold Bloom. 


WO HUMBLE MEN in Massachusetts were arrested 

and tried for committing murder during a hold-up in 
a town near Boston. Despite the fact that the two men 
maintained their innocence throughout the trial, several wit- 
nesses identified them as two of the bandits who had perpe- 
trated the crime. As the case neared what seemed its inevi- 
table conclusion, a double execution, there appeared an indi- 
vidual who said that he was a member of a gang which had 
committed not only the crime of which the two humble men 
were accused but several other and even worse crimes. For- 
tunately, the tale we are relating has a happier ending than 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case to which it is a somewhat close and 
harrowing parallel. The two humble men—they are taxi- 
drivers—have been released as innocent. Abraham Faber, a 
twenty-four-year-old graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and his two gangster friends, Murton and Irv- 
ing Miilen, have been arrested. Meanwhile seven of the 
cight witnesses who identified the taxi-drivers as criminals 
have picked Faber out of a line-up at the Dedham jail as 
one of the bandits, and a majority of them have identified the 
Millen brothers from photographs. When will Massachu- 
setts devise a method of dealing out justice which is less pre- 
carious to fish peddlers and taxi-drivers? 


HE FIRST WOMAN to be Assistant County Prose- 

cutor of Ohio, the first woman to sit in a court of 
general jurisdiction (the Ohio Court of Common Pleas), the 
first woman to preside as judge in a court of last resort (the 
Supreme Court of Ohio), Florence Allen continues her rec- 
ord breaking by being the first woman appointed to a Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Not as a woman but as a jurist, 
Judge Allen has for many years commanded the respect of 
her fellow-citizens in Ohio, her fellow-lawyers, and her co- 
jurists. Mr. Roosevelt, in appointing her to a court of fed- 
eral jurisdiction, has recognized her merit and at the same 
time continued his own unique record of choosing women 
for important public offices. Judge William B. Stephenson, 
one of the six judges on the Ohio Supreme Court bench, is 
quoted as saying: ‘No court is too big for Judge Allen to 
sit in.” Her own recipe for a woman to succeed as a lawyer 
is persistence, industry—no parties or social life that interfere 
with work to be done—tact, and common sense. Judge 
Stephenson adds that as far as he has been able to discover, 
she has no prejudices. It is worth noting that these quali- 
ties, admirable as they are for a woman, are equally necessary 
and admirable for a man who hopes to be a successful judge— 
but a woman needs them more. For Miss Perkins as a Cabi- 
net member and Judge Allen as a federal judge are only 
exceptions to the general rule that women are still discrimi- 
nated against in the professions and in public life. It is still 
fair to say that the woman doctor has to wait longer, the 
woman lawyer to work harder, the woman politician to be 
more outstanding than the man who would achieve a cor- 
respondingly high place. The fight for women’s rights was 
not won when women got the vote; we still need good heads 
and stout spirits of both sexes to make equality in the profes- 
sions an accomplished fact. 
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Stalled at the Crossroads 


ENERAL JOHNSON'S field day for critics, the 
code hearings, and the submission of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board’s analysis of the NRA “operation” 
constituted in effect a stock-taking of the enterprise of 
‘planned recovery” upon which President Roosevelt launched 
he country not quit 
It should be observed that there is a distinction between 
planned recovery and “capitalist planning.” “The Adminis 
tration has at no time committed itself to any fundamental 
recasting of the capitalist economy; in fact, it has from time 
to time, in order to keep major industrial and financial inter- 
Never 


theless, such reforms as the Securities Act and the Tugwell 


ests in line, felt obliged to repudiate such notions. 


Copeland food and drug bill have played an important role 
in the Administration program. It was impossible to keep 
reform out of the picture, or to evade the fact that no recov- 
ery program would be feasible unless it did embody reform. 
Sut how much reform, and of what nature? 


The result of last week’s stock-taking raises the question 


whether a planned recovery effort dominated by business in 
terests does not multiply and intensify the contradictions of 
capitalism rather than resolve them. For the machinery im- 
provised under the Recovery Act has done only one thing 
effectively: it has raised prices, or permitted manufacturers 
to raise prices. “To balance this, it has tried and so far failed 
to bring about a proportionate increase of wages; it has tried, 
and failed, to protect labor’s right to organize, which was 
thought to have been written into Section 7-a of the Recov- 
ery Act; it has tried, and failed, to reconcile the conflicting 
interests of bankers, manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers; of 
mortgayve holders and mortgagees; of farmer, processor, and 
consumer. Under the preceding regime of business-as-usual, 
these conflicts were adjusted bloodily at the expense of the 
weaker party and with relatively little governmental inter- 
vention, until the crash. What the NRA did was to leave 
the capital structure, the profit motives, and the acquisitive 
psychology of business-as-usual all pretty much intact, to re- 
lease the brake of the anti-trust laws, and then to give big 
business a fairly free hand in the administration of the code 
authorities. 

It is apparent that business has made rather a mess of 
it. A series of what are in effect cartels have been set up 
and, as in Germany, the wage gains of labor have been wiped 
out by the prices labor has to pay for consumers’ goods. 
The Consumers’ Advisory Board warns that “retail prices 
have not yet fully reflected the price increases of the whole- 
sale market, so that a considerable number of new price in 
creases may be expected in the spring.” It further warns that 
“unless the standards for wages and hours are decidedly 
changed, the increases of wages and employment required by 
the codes lie mostly in the past since inventories have 
been fairly well built up, the growth of pay rolls is not likely 
to continue unless there is further growth of the final con 
suming market.” 

The picture is clear enough. It is that of a recovery 
machine stalled at the crossroads, with the terrifying loco 
; ; 


motive of a er trike whistling in the distance. The 


federal, State, and municipal buyers have already struck and 
struck hard. ‘They are refusing to spend public money for 
building materials the prices of which have been jacked 
up trom 40 to 250 per cent over the prices prevailing last 
May. And they are objecting to the price-fixing and open- 
price provisions of the codes, which make competitive bid- 
ding a joke. In this objection they are joined by chain-store, 
department-store, and mail-order buyers and by the ultimate 
consumer in so far as the latter’s griefs have achieved organ- 
ized expression. As pointed out by Mr. Rorty elsewhere in 
this issue, the failure to embody quality standards in the codes 
has been well-nigh complete. The consumer has been ex- 
ploited and is being exploited just as effectively by substand- 
ard quality as by high prices. 

\Vith the machine stalled and disaster imminent, the 
President appealed to industry’s representatives on the code 
authorities for a further reduction in hours,of labor with a 
Four thousand of them, 
with one or two exceptions, answered that to reduce hours 
below forty would cause price increases that would be re- 
sisted by consumers. ‘They further declared that they were 
already confronted by a shortage of skilled labor. The last 
point is probably true only in the sense that industry cannot 
vet as much skilled labor as it wants at the wages it wishes to 
pay. But we have no means of knowing whether it is true 
or not, for the reason that the Research and Economic Pian- 
ning Division, originally conceived of as the heart of the re- 
covery program, has never functioned adequately. Without 
either sufficient funds or a sufficient qualified staff working 
under systematic direction, the division has been lost in the 
scramble; it has become what Louis Stark called it in the 
New York Times, “the stepchild of the NRA.” 

Maybe all this will be changed now that Leon Hender- 
son has been appointed director of the Research and Eco- 
nomic Planning Division. Mr. Henderson, who was the 
director of the Remedial Loan Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, came to Washington in connection with 
the National Consumer Conference last December. On that 
occasion he talked back vigorously to General Johnson and 
the latter promptly appointed him one of his special assist- 
ants. In this capacity Henderson continued to talk back to 
the Gereral and for the last two months has been one of the 
most effective critics of the NRA in Washington. His en- 
ergy, courage, and competence are generally acknowledged. 
But he is taking over one of the most important jobs in the 
recovery administration and he is taking it over just about 
twelve months late. 

Mr. Henderson has said that he intends to initiate man- 
hour productivity studies in relation to the codes, studies of 
the debt structure, studies of obsolescent and senescent in- 
dustries. All these studies are certainly needed. But what 
will be done with the tables and graphs when they are done? 
If the findings indicate the need of radical revisions of the 
codes, will such revisions be made? And if the findings in- 
dicate the necessity of a far more radical transformation of 
the national economy than anything dreamed of in the phi- 
losophy of the New Deal—what then? 


commensurate increase of wages. 
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More Power to You! 


¥™OMETIMES it seems as if the executives of public- 
S utility companies almost earned the bloated salaries 
and bonuses which they vote themselves. Not, to be 
sure, in service to the people, or even to their stockholders, 
but for the humiliation they must experience in having to 
syphon out to the public as propaganda such a gushing flood 
of bilgewater. There has been a procession of utility execu- 
tives to Albany, New York, this winter to protest against a 
program laid before the legislature by Governor Lehman. 
The program consists of an excellent series of bills, many of 
which in one form or another have been asked in vain for 
several years of a corporation-controlled legislature. This 
year, because of slightly more freedom among the legislators, 
the utility program was introduced with greater hope of suc- 
cess, but the companies affected have crowded the Capitol 
with expensive lobbies (the cost will be assessed against the 
consumer in the bills he receives) bent on defeating the pro- 
posed laws. 

One of the big guns of the utility opposition was Floyd 
L. Carlisle of the great Niagara-Hudson system and the 
Consolidated Gas Company, which control most of the light- 
ing and power of New York State. His plea was directed 
chiefly against a bill making it possible for municipalities to 
buy electricity in bulk and sell it to domestic consumers, a 
necessity if the power companies are not to be allowed to hog 
all the benefits of the proposed power development—at public 
expense—on the St. Lawrence River. As ground for defeat- 
ing the bill Mr. Carlisle urged that if the business of the 
existing profit-making companies were injured or destroyed, 
the citizens would lose large contributions in taxes, and have 
to make up the amount by higher payments out of their own 
pockets. The argument has a persuasive sound, but the ob- 
vious retort is that it is much better to levy taxes, and get 
them in full, than to pay unknown amounts in exorbitant 
gas and electric rates, receiving back a small proportion after 
the bulk has been detoured into dividends and fat pay checks 
for executives. It is significant that two of Mr. Carlisle’s 
companies, the New York Edison and the Brooklyn Edison, 
paid their president, Matthew S. Sloan, bonuses of $70,000 
and $60,000, respectively, in the depression year of 1932. In 
the same year the net earnings of the Brooklyn Edison were 
7.48 per cent, of the United Electric Light and Gas 8.48 per 
cent, of the Staten Island Edison 9.81 per cent, of the 
Queensboro Gas and Electric 11.67 per cent, of the Bronx 
Gas and Electric 18.79 per cent. Even these high rates 
were based on excessive valuations. 

In case also that anybody is disposed to take Mr. Car- 
lisle seriously, attention is called to an article in The Nation 
of May 17, last, on Tax-free Cities. Louis Bartlett told 
there of eighty-four cities in various parts of the United 
States which pay all their municipal expenses out of the op- 
eration of public utilities and still keep the charges for these 
services reasonably low. Other cities levy some taxes but 
give residents the benefit of public operation in the form of 
exceedingly low charges for utilities. In California Mr. 
Bartlett made a study in 1932 which showed that twenty- 
one towns, although not making their electricity except in 
a few instances, bought it in bulk and sold it to consumers 


for less, with three exceptions, than the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. At the same time they made handsome profits. 
Pasadena netted 47 per cent and Los Angeles 28 per cent. 
I-ven after deducting |U!. per cent, which is the average 
which California electric companies pay out of their gross 
earnings as taxes, the twenty-one cities averaged more than 
20 per cent in net profits. 

To municipalities all over the country we say, More 
power to you—by your own operation! 


Our Jolly Fat Men 


HE most common point of attack on our industrial 

system has been the swollen profits of stockholders. 

In the old days of small and decentralized industry 
the largest stockholder in a company was likely to be the 
president and the active head of the business. If he got the 
biggest cut in the profits, it could well be argued that with 
out his enterprise and executive ability there would have been 
no profits for anybody. With the concentration of industry 
into larger units that situation no longer prevailed. The 
owners of a great corporation might be thousands in num 
ber, scattered all over the country. Many of them had neve: 
seen one of the company’s plants, quite possibly did not even 
know what business it was engaged in. Accordingly there 
arose much public complaint against the handing out of fat 
dividends to absentee owners, often ignoramus owners— 
people who had no connection whatever with the operation 
of the industry, who had contributed nothing at all to it but 
the money to buy some of its stock. But in circles where 
ownership was discredited and damned, management was stil] 
often held in high respect. It was felt that a man who had 
the capacity to manage a great industry deserved a good 
return; he had a better right to a large slice of the profits 
than the mere stockholder who had nothing to do with man- 
agement at all. 

When hard times caine in 1930 it was not the execu- 
tives who stood the loss. The lists of salaries and bonuses 
that have lately been running in the newspapers show con- 
siderable differences, but on the whole it may be said that 
the employees took the loss in 1930—they were laid off or 
their wages were cut; the stockholders took it in 1931, when 
dividends that had still been kept up in 1930 began to evapo- 
rate; the executives did not begin to make the supreme sac- 
rifice till 1932. Some not even then. 

It may be said, of course, that all these executives were 
stockholders too, and that when dividends were passed or 
reduced they suffered along with the rest. So they did, te 
that extent; but in general the executives of the companies 
reporting to the Federal Trade Commission seem to have 
taken care that they suffered last and suffered least. And 
the executives and directors had another method at hand by 
which they could cut any loss that they might suffer, or might 
foresee that they were going to suffer, by the passing of divi 
dends. They could always unload their own stock, all but 
the minimum number of qualifying shares, when they knew 
in advance of the general public that the next quarterly re 
port was going to make a bad showing in earnings. Then, 
when the quarterly report was out and the price of the stock 
had dropped accordingly, they com'd buy back, at a lower 
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figure, the stock they had sold—if they wanted it. They 
could go farther than that; they could, and did, sell their 
own stock short. 

What is the effect of all this? It is bad for capitalism 
as an institution—worse, perhaps, than anything else that has 
happened in the last four years. In 1928 and 1929 people 
used to tell us that capitalism was unshakable in this coun- 
try because every man who had saved a few hundred dollars 
was buying stock with it; we were becoming a nation of 
capitalists. Grant that many small investors were mere gam- 
blers who bought in the hope that they could sell at a profit, 
still there was a large and growing body of citizens who in- 
vested their savings in industry hoping for a return—real 
capitalists, not shoestring gamblers; the backbone of the pri- 
vate-ownership system and sentiment in America. 

It looks now as if these serious capitalists—the wicked 
absentee owners of old tradition—were sucker investors just 
as much as the gamblers; it looks as if a man who buys stock 
in a company without knowing enough about its officers and 
directors to have personal confidence in their capacity and 
integrity—and what small investor can possibly know that 
much ?—were as reckless a gambler as a man who bets money 
on a horse merely because he likes its name. 

Men who are competent to manage a great corporation 
deserve a reward from society; under the system of private 
ownership they deserve a reward from their stockholders, 
the owners of the company, the men for whom they work. 
But under the rules of the capitalist game that reward ought 
to be adjusted by the balance between the supply of able 
executives and the demand for them; by consent of the stock- 
holders, on the basis of a fair accounting of profit and loss. 
The practices now disclosed show that a good many of the 
executives of our big corporations have broken the rules of 
their own game, cheated their own stockholders, and done 
more than ten thousand radical agitators could ever do to 
destroy their own racket. 


Kkmma Goldman 


AS there ever a period, even during times of re- 
ligious persecution, when people were driven from 
their home countries in such uncountable hordes? 

Today the persecutions are political. Year by year the areas 
of political thought—as well as the areas of the world’s sur- 
face—in which differences can be argued or settled by meas- 
ures of persuasion and the preponderance of opinion grow 
narrower. Year by year the lines become sharper; the cleav- 
ages in interest become too deep to make it possible for 
opposing partisans to compromise their differences, and issues 
are finally met by resort to violence and the forcible suppres- 
sion of opponents. ‘This process is accelerating. Soon exiles 
from one tyrant will find no asylum in any other land; for 
the Mussolinis will not welcome refugees from the terror of 
the Hitlers. 

Emma Goldman is a symbol of the world situation, and 
it is in this role, we believe, that she is being welcomed back 
to the United States for the brief visit permitted by the 
immigration authorities. Anyone attending the dinner in 
her honor held in New York soon after her arrival must 
have been struck first by the enthusiasm. The speeches greet- 


ing the exile and the mood of the audience were marked by 
an almost religious ardor. Equally striking were the size 
and nature of the gathering. Some five hundred more per- 
sons tried to attend the dinner than the hall could hold, and 
those who came were representative of a fairly definite group. 
It was a middle-aged, middle-class crowd. Emma Goldman 
is a pre-war revolutionist; but her present-day followers are 
pre-war liberals—moved by a fervor that is born of despair. 
For the Anarchist leader is a symbol of the ultimate social 
cleavage, of differences that cannot be bridged. She is a liv- 
ing and a very acid test of tolerance. 

Capitalist America in war time could not stand her 
because she opposed the war and the draft; and the govern- 
ment resorted to mean and dishonest shifts to rid itself of 
the scourge of her honest and irrepressible tongue. Soviet 
Russia she could not stand; and it is probable that if she had 
not quit it when she did, the Bolsheviks would have found 
ways of eliminating her as they did so many of her comrades. 
For the repression in Russia looked no different to Emma 
Goldman—despite the fact that it was Communist repres- 
sion—from the capitalist varieties she had run afoul of in 
the United States. It is not necessary to dissect the philosophy 
of anarchism to realize that it is wholly antipathetic to the 
central drive of modern society, whether in a communist or 
a capitalist state, the drive toward concentration of political 
and industrial control. Emma Goldman is a mental alien 
in both camps and a conscientious objector to the brutal 
warfare that is being waged in many lands to settle the 
argument between them. Thus she is welcomed as an ally, 
if rather an alarming one, in the decimated ranks of the 
liberals and the pacifists. 

It is particularly significant that so few young people 
and so few workers appeared in the crowd that celebrated the 
exile’s homecoming. ‘This may be explained in several ways. 
The very young never knew Emma Goldman, and to them 
her heroism and her exploits are merely echoes of a not very 
recent past. As for the workers, too few have $1.50 to 
spend on a meal. But such facts only partly explain the 
absence of these elements. In the old days Emma Goldman 
represented the extreme left; if you were more red than a 
Socialist, you might become an Anarchist. Today the An- 
archists are a scattered handful of survivors and the extreme 
left is divided among the various Communist groups. To 
them Emma Goldman is not a symbol of freedom in a world 
of tyrants; she is merely a wrong-headed old woman who 
doesn’t know or won’t admit the requirements of modern 
revolutionary practice and the realities of a modern mechan- 
ized society. Freedom? Repression? ‘These are merely 
aspects of revolutionary technique, incidental to the main 
business of breaking down a capitalist, and building a social- 
ist, state. So the younger radicals and the class-conscious 
workers do not turn out in numbers to greet Emma Goldman. 

It is the middle-aged, middle-class liberals to whom she 
is a promise and a reminder. She tells them, and proves by 
her record, that freedom cannot be rolled under by the tanks 
and tractors of centralized power; she offers them courage 
to go on believing in principles that have lost their meaning 
on both fronts. Liberals and all other persons who hope 
that somehow the issue can still be joined and settled by 
reasonable means turn to this indomitable, stubborn war- 
rior, who will certainly be the last human machine to be 
coordinated, controlled, regimented, or even socially planned. 
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Issues and Men 
Los Angeles Kaleidoscope 


Los Angeles, March 7 
T is the same old Los Angeles, only more beautiful. It 
has grown enormously in the years since I was here. Its 
shops are very fine; its new boulevards magnificent ; its 
skyscrapers, scattered through the city, stand by themselves 
The City Hall is worth 
If the get-rich-quick era has left its 
marks on Los Angeles in various ways, it has done much to 
beautify it. There are 1,250,000 persons in the city alone, 
to say nothing of the huge population in the surrounding 
county of Los Angeles—a vast semi-urban population under 
a county government which seems to work rather well. The 
orange groves still reach right to the city limits; their charm 
and that of the hills and the mountains is often spoiled by the 
great gaunt framework of the oil wells. Still, this remains 
one of the loveliest spots in the world. 

When one sees in the suburbs the innumerable home- 
like stucco or wooden bungalows, small and crowded but 
often attractive in their architecture and delightfully land- 
scaped, with many flowers and shrubs, one learns to under- 
People live 
so comfortably and easily here that one can appreciate why 
!.os Angeles has been and still is one of the most reactionary 
Even in these times there is a general air of well- 
being, however great the individual distress and insecurity 
Of course one sees in the fash- 
ionable suburbs huge houses and great displays of wealth and 
But I am talking now of those less fashion- 
able sections of Los Angeles and the adjacent towns where 
there seem to be almost no differences in the scale of living. 
The houses require very little heating and the cost of natural 
gas for cooking and heating is low. There is fruit in abun- 
dance, and if you have a lot somewhat larger than the ordinary 
you can raise many of your vegetables. The roads are su- 
perb; the ocean is near at hand; and if you have the means, 
vou can find snow in the mountains for skiing. It may be a 
night’s trip, but people take it for the change from the level 
plains and the orange groves. Why, then, should one care 
very much about such things as free speech, the rights of 
labor, the Constitution of the United States? The tempta- 
tion is almost irresistible to sit back and let the Los Angeles 
Times and the Better America Federation take care of the 
reds and the trouble-makers. 

Here as elsewhere the economic distress has had a double 
effect: it has strengthened the forces of reaction, but it has 
also opened the eyes of many to conditions which they would 
otherwise never have seen or sympathized with. Los Angeles 
itself has suffered far more than San Francisco from unem- 
ployment and distress. Whether it is that or something else, 
it is undeniable that there is a stirring here. Platforms are 
open now to liberals who were barred from them before. I 
was gleefully told yesterday in one of the junior colleges that 
after years of effort The Nation and the New Republic are 
now placed in the reading-room. There is a great demand 
to hear facts, and a considerable percentage of the student 


like great and beautiful towers. 
coming miles to see. 


stand a good deal about this strange community. 


of cities. 
within those little homes. 


extravagance. 


bodies of the colleges and universities is taking a very keen 
interest in national and international affairs and is distinctly 
disquieted when it surveys the employment situation and sees 
its future so dark and uncertain. Of course there are many 
things on the other side; I have heard, for example, of one 
college teacher who was driven from his position because his 
liberalism was too “dangerous.” 

As for the city government, it has done fairly well 
financially and has heavily cut its budget. A councilor as- 
sures me that it is taking good care of the destitute, that it 
has cut down the rush to Los Angeles of undesired unem- 
ployed from 1,500 to 300 a day. Of these, many are boys 
who have beat their way out on freight trains and are in 
danger of becoming hopeless tramps or criminals. They are 
arrested as soon as they arrive, taken to jail, given baths, and 
shoved on as rapidly as possible. If they come in automobiles 
and are without means, they are given one meal and enough 
gasoline to take them to the next town. One hears the usual 
tales of business stagnation, of innumerable foreclosures, and 
of great empty subdivisions sadly awaiting that rush of popu- 
lation which seemed so certain when they were first staked 
out. 

The most curious thing about it all is the slowness with 
which the knowledge that we are in a grave revolution has 
permeated the community. Franklin Roosevelt is as popular 
here as elsewhere, but relatively few persons have yet grasped 
what it is that the President is doing and how far-reaching 
may be the effect upon our national life and development. 
Here, too, the big business interests are showing more and 
more hostility to him and are refusing to live up to the codes 
which they have signed. The government has not got the oil 
situation well in hand, and the question of enforcement of 
the code is beginning to be an extremely pressing one. The 
Los Angeles Times pounds away at the President and his 
policy almost every day, and Hearst attacks are increasing in 
number—we shall soon love Franklin Roosevelt for the en- 
emies he has made. But the mass of the people, here as else- 
where, is quiet, patient, and resigned. It is content to let 
the revolution take place in Washington, if it can only get 
its daily bread. It does not care what Governor Rolph says 
or does, or what the political development may be, if it can 
only earn enough to buy food. There is a distinct interest 
in the gubernatorial candidacy of Upton Sinclair, which has 
gone so well that the big newspapers are beginning to take 
notice of it and of the crowds at his meetings; yet no one who 
is following the campaign carefully believes that Sinclair will 
get the Democratic nomination. Strange as it may seem, the 
people have not yet suffered enough to insure a radical over- 
turn. But Los Angeles is quite ready for a benevolent dic- 
tatorship if only that will produce prosperity again. 


rake, Torri 
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The Consumer vs. the NRA 
Il. Throttlebottom and the Infusoria 


By JAMES RORTY 


Washington, March 8 

PEAKING as one Throttlebottom to another, the 

Throttlebottoms, that is to say, the ultimate consumers 

whom nobody knows, have certainly been getting a 
New Deal down in Washington. And unless, as a result of 
the code hearings, there is a sharp reversal of the past trend 
of the NRA there is an excellent chance that this New Deal 
will prove to be considerably worse than the Old Deal. 

After tramping about in the slush last week, going from 
} 


nz of General 


fohnson’s five-ring circus to another, and 


ming up at the final session of the hearings on the Cope- 


ind bill in the hot-box of the committee room of the Senate 
unmerce Committee, the writer reports that it isn’t either 
It’s the infusoria—what General 
Che first time I encountered the 


You will per- 


the heat or the humidity 


f He ¢] .s 
i on calis the chniseiers,. 


rd was in Ibsen’s “Enemy of the People.” 
haps remember that Dr. Stockman, the hero of this play, dis- 


res, the infusoria, had 


overed that those innocent little crea 


+ 


‘ 
t 
got into the springs that supplied the baths of the health 


‘esort of which the doctor was health ofhcer. Consequently, 
the Norwegian Throttlebottoms who came there tor their 
health were being carried away feet first in coffins. Dr. 
Stockman didn’t think that was right, but his brother, Peter 
Stockman, who owned the baths, thought it was O.K. as long 
as the Throttlebottoms kept coming in as well as passing out. 
At any rate you recognize, I trust, the plot and the cast of 
characters. It is a very old play which the infusoria have 
copyrighted in all languages including the Scandinavian, but 
not including the Russian. 
\ word about these infusoria, their nature and destiny. 
They are practically brainless and hence without moral char- 
acteristics. “hey are not merely without scruple, they have 
Moreover, they have no 
You'd 
think that when they were writing provisions into the codes 
raising the cost of building materials from 40 to 250 per 
cent they might have expected that the promising bulge of 
building operations would promptly subside as these amazing 
le. 


m idea of the nature of scruple. 
understanding of the relation of cause and eftect. 


went into effect. Not at all. “They were no end sur 
prised, and yelled with pain. 

Apparently t 
that their tropismat reactions are excellent. They can 


he most one can say for these infusoria is 
sine!l profits at any distance, and their instantaneous swarm- 
in o the weakened pots of the body politic is astonishing 


o watch. I watched it pretty consistently for five days at 


the Copeland-bill hearings. Not being a typical infusorian, 
my tropismatic reactions are imperfect, so it took me a little 
while to get the point. Yet it’s really very simple. 


Prices, wages, and standards are theoretically and prac 
the central points of control of what General Johnson 
the NRA operation. The job is to ratse wages and 


yment, keep prices from rising disastrously, and estab- 


lich stan lards of quality, without which pric es incan nothing. 


With this 


in mind, the concentrated attack by the infusoria 


on the standards provision of the Tugwell! bill becomes un- 
derstandable in terms of the naively suicidal infusorial eco- 
nomics. When the Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA and the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA urge manufacturers 
and food processors to include standards tn the agreements 
and codes, they are met by the assertion that standards are 
a matter for legislative action and will be determined by the 
form in which the Copeland bill passes or doesn’t pass. Then 
Charles Wesley Dunn, the same lawyer who represents the 
canners at the AAA agreement hearings, reappears at the 
Copeland-bill hearings to fight the standards clause, and 
other clauses. Here are the results to date as told last Wed- 
nesday by Robert Brady of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
to the American Society for Testing Materials. 

Of the first 220 codes, which cover the most important 
American industries, only about 70 contain clauses having 
anything to do with standards, grading, or labeling. Most 
of these clauses are absolutely worthless from the point of 
view of consuming interests. In some cases they are so vague 
that they permit anything and condone everything. In some 
cases they are positively vicious in that they may be used cov- 
ertly for price-fixing purposes and even practically to compel 
the lowering of quality. In four cases, for example, the 
code authority is instructed to declare that the giving of 
guaranties beyond a certain point is an unfair trade prac- 
tice, whereas most of the industries affected have long been 
accustomed to give and live up to guaranties far beyond these 
points. At General Johnson’s field day Irving C. Fox of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association revealed that within 
a week or two after the codes went into effect, with pro- 
visions prohibiting returns after five days, the quality of mer- 
chandise became much lower than prior to the adoption of 
these provisions. “This was so apparent in many industries 
that retailers could detect the inferior merchandise in one 
day and send it back to the manufacturer. 

Now do you understand what I mean by the instant 
tropismatic reactions of the infusoria? The code adminis- 
trators were slower, but recently they have got on and are 
not permitting this five-day return-limit provision. How- 
ever, it is still in effect in many industries, and moreover it 
is strictly enforced, with curious results. A retailer received 
a shipment of fifty dozen black gloves. He sold three dozen 
Saturday and by Wednesday the three dozen were back be- 
cause the gloves had turned green when wet. The retailer 
shipped them back, but the manufacturer said his code would 
not permit him to accept return. Another retailer received 
and sold a shipment of dresses. Every dress came back within 
a week because of defects in manufacture, but since the re- 
turn limit had expired, the dealer was stuck. The dealer 
then refused to pay the manufacturer, but as he was promptly 
blacklisted, he soon sent in his check and pocketed his loss. 

So much for that return-time-limit provision designed 
to prevent chiselers like you and me from taking advantage 
of the infusorial generosity of the manufacturer. Now let’s 
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have a look at the question of standards, which is most edify- 
ingly exhibited in the performance of the canners. 

Edward B. Cosgrove, president of the Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Company, is answering a plea for grading made 
by the Consumers’ Council at the corn-canning hearing on 
February 16: 

“It would cost us millions of dollars. 
the life of the industry. It would cost us the life of our own 
firm, which is worth possibly four and one-half million dollars 
today, so I am considerably concerned about it. It is just 
another noble experiment that has not a Chinaman’s chauce 
at success.” 

But wait, Mr. Cosgrove. Your firm maintains a plant 
in Canada, does it not? And there has been government 
grading of food in Canada for fifteen years. Is it just your 
infusorial impetuousness that has led you into Canada, or is 
it true that American canners have little difficulty in meeting 
Canadian grading requirements? You are not deliberately 
losing money in Canada are you? 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to follow the 
contortions of the infusorial logic in this field. In brief, the 
facts would appear to be as follows: 

1. Satisfactory grading of peas, corn, and other agri- 
cultural products not only is strictly feasible, but is now being 
practiced in the dealings of canner with wholesaler and of 
wholesaler with retailer-—right up the point of sale to the 
consumer. There it stops. F. A. Stare of the Columbia 
Foods Corporation testified that “there are clearly defined 
methods of determining grades as between buyer and selle: 
in a wholesale way.” In fact, money is lent to canners on 
the basis of grades, and the larger lending companies are 
stipulating, before they lend, that the certificates of grades 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics must be at- 
tached to the warehouse receipts. 

2. The attempt to institute grading is opposed by the 
large canners and the wholesalers, who are defending the 
vested interest built up by the advertising of their private 
brands. Neither these brands nor the premium prices at 
which they sell are reliable indices of quality, as has been 
repeatedly proved by Consumers’ Research. It is also proved 
every time the Food and Drug Administration seizes a ship- 
ment labeled “choice” or “fancy,” when it should have been 
labeled “standard.” The opposition to grading centers in 
the four or five largest canning companies, which control the 
national conventions and the administrative machinery of the 
National Canners’ Association. 

3. Grading is also opposed by the advertising business, 
a-billion-and-a-half-dollar industry which includes the total 
apparatus of daily and periodical publishing, plus the adver- 
tising agencies, plus the commercial broadcasters, plus the 
poster, car-card, direct-by-mail, and other miscellaneous ad- 
vertising and allied interests. It was these interests, mobil- 
ized by C. C. Parlin, research director of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, which succeeded in emasculating both the 
advertising and the standards clauses of the Tugwell bill. 
In this enterprise Mr. Parlin was greatly helped by Printers’ 
Ink and by Charles Wesley Dunn, counsel for the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers and for many individual food 
manufacturers. Mr. Dunn appears alternately at the code 
hearings and at the Copeland-bill hearings and always with 
a single thought—to translate into persuasive legal-homiletic 
language the simple tropismatic reactions of the infusoria. 


It would cost us 


4. The rank and file of the canners, who constitute 
about 80 per cent of the industry, would in many cases like 
to go along with the Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA and 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA in their efforts 
to write consumer grades into the codes. Mostly they don’t 
dare. Many of them are practically peons of the can manu- 
facturers, particularly Continental Can and American Can, 
to whom they are heavily in debt. At this point appears a 
neat little infusorial joke on the farmers. Between the time 
the farmer turns in his produce to the canner and the time, 
from three to ten months later, when he gets paid, it rather 
frequently happens that the canner goes bankrupt. In such 
cases, because of the quicker tropismatic reactions of the can 
manufacturers, it rather frequently happens that the can- 
maker gets paid but the pea-grower doesn’t. 

5. The argument of the big canners and wholesalers, 
which is echoed by the infusorial advertising interest, is that 
you can’t grade flavor, and that government-promulgated and 
inspected grades would result in leveling down quality to the 
top government grade as a minimum. Both arguments are 
bunk. Flavor in canned peas, corn, and the like doesn’t need 
to be measured, for the simple reason that flavor is a func- 
tion of other measurable factors, such as size and tender- 
ness of the vegetable or fruit, quality of the liquor, and so 
on. And as for leveling down, what is to prevent a manu- 
facturer or wholesaler from advertising his head off to the 
effect that his brand is better than the government Grade A? 
What, indeed, except the Copeland bill, especially if it proves 
possible to pass it with the “ambiguity and inference” lan- 
guage reinserted in the advertising clause? I am here to tell 
you that if the clause goes back in, it will be over the dead 
bodies of the countless infusoria that infested the Copeland- 
bill hearings. 

Again, the small canners, constituting the majority of 
the industry, would be the natural allies of the consumer in 
this fight if they dared to be. They sell their products, all 
carefully graded, to the wholesalers, who put their own pri- 
vate labels on them and advertise them. With government 
grading the government would be in effect taking over the 
advertising job for them, doing it honestly for a change, and 
making it possible for them in many cases to sell reliable 
graded products directly to large retail outlets. 

It’s an interesting story. Why haven’t you been read- 
ing it in the public prints, especially the women’s magazines? 
Bless you, Mrs. Throttlebottom, you can’t even find it in the 
Consumers’ Guide, published by the Consumers’ Counsel of 
the AAA. Did you know, incidentally, that at her Febru- 
ary 26 press conference Mrs. Roosevelt voiced the following 
sentiments? “I think all goods sold to the public should be 
labeled as to their grade and quality. Without this the con- 
sumer cannot know what he is buying. This is the only way 
the consumer can intelligently have a hold on the market. | 
mean authentic government grades and standards.” I am 
reliably informed that the reporters present thought this was 
news, but that their editors were of the opinion that, news 
or not news, it wasn’t fit to print. In this connection it is 
worth noting that the Consumers’ Counsel has now been re 
duced from a division to a section within the Division of 
Information and Records; it is headed by Alfred A. Stedman, 
who as a publicity man can scarcely be surprised at the difs- 
culty of getting consumer education into magazines supported 
by advertising. 
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And labor! Do working men eat canned peas or don’t 
they? Wouldn’t they like to know what they are buying? 
Then how does it happen that Chester W. Wright, editor of 
the International Labor News Service, the A. F. of L. news 
service, is also one of the Washington correspondents of Print- 
ers’ Ink, and has published signed attacks on the ‘ugwell bill 
in that magazine? And is it true, as the reporter for the 
International Labor News Service told the writer, who sat 
next him at the last hearing on the Copeland bill, that aside 
from an early statement by Dr. Campbell, this A. F. of L. 
news service has sent out practically nothing on the Copeland 
bill ? 

Really, Printers’ Ink, which is now supporting the Cope- 
land bill, ought to tell Mr. Wright that the muffler is off the 
labor press. Especially if Printers’ Ink, which gallantly 
printed excerpts from the testimony of both Arthur Kallett 
and the writer at the hearings, is going to keep up with its 
lively competitor, Advertising and Selling. The latter jour- 
nal actually paid the Arnold Research Service to do a study 
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of how the consumer would react to grading. The findings, 
printed in the last issue of Advertising and Selling and intro- 
duced by the writer into the record of the Copeland-bill hear- 
ings, showed that if there were governmen: grading, at least 
70 per cent of the women questioned would promptly take 
advantage of it. As a former advertising copy writer | 
scarcely know what to make of that, unless it is that the 
decenter ad men are getting fed up with the rawer aspects 
of the racket. In terms of strict infusorial logic it just 
couldn’t have happened. Yet it did. 

One other quite stunning thing happened at the last 
session of the Copeland-bill hearings. Walter G. Campbell, 
standing with infusoria to the left of him and infusoria to 
the right of him, conducted so able a defense of the bill that 
it seems likely that it will be passed in its present form. ‘That 
isn’t much, but it is something. Next week the writer will 
try to indicate how much and how little it amounts to; also 
what consumers are doing and can do to prosecute the fight 
for standards. 


Europe Moves Toward War 
I]. Germany’s Dreams of Expansion 


By JOHANNES STEEL 


HE Nazi drive to coordinate Austria with Germany 

is not an end in itself. It is but an initial step in the 

realization of Nazi dreams of a self-contained Third 
Reich stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic. Mussolini, 
however much he may dislike the idea of an aggressive 
Germany with a population of seventy-two million people 
as a neighbor of Italy, cannot prevent it. He has played his 
cards badly and lost much prestige. In the early days of the 
Hitler dictatorship, Goring, Goebbels, and others among 
Hitler’s collaborators made several trips to Rome with the 
double purpose of obtaining advice on matters of government 
and of using the good offices of Mussolini to placate world 
opinion, which was shocked and bewildered at the develop- 
ment in Germany. Mussolini hoped that in return he might 
succeed in diverting Nazi foreign policy into channels which 
were less dangerous to Italy. In this he has failed com- 
pletely, and it is not likely that Italian troops will march 
into Austria when its coordination with Germany takes place. 
First of all, Mussolini will have to consider the Austro- 
German minority in the Southern Tyrol comprising 250,000 
people who will soon become articulate in any case. Italy’s 
eflorts are now diverted to the formation of an Italo-Austro- 
Hungarian bloc, with an eventual restoration of the Haps- 
burgs and the creation of an economic union in view. Since 
the realization of such a plan would drive an effective wedge 
into the French system of alliances, it will encounter the 
immediate hostility of France and her satellites, of Jugoslavia 
in particular. 

‘The Nazi dreams of German expansion are based upon 
economic theories which have been evolved solely to suit 
these ambitions. They imply a practical application of 
Spenglerian ideas to everyday politics. Nazi economists con- 
tend that there is no such thing as economic evolution, but 
that there exist, parallel to each other, a number of self 


contained and self-sufficient economic entities or units which 
will never evolve into bigger units or lose their individual 
existence. It is then argued that every nation in order to 
exist must necessarily extend the orbit of its political influ- 
ence to include the area of the corresponding economic unit. 
It is contended that Germany is the natural nucleus of an 
economic unit which extends from the Baltic states to the 
Alps and over Austria deep into the agricultural countries 
of the Balkan region. This is the only economic unit which 
in the opinion of the Nazis—and this again is typically 
Spenglerian—will be able to withstand the economic ava- 
lanche of the underselling East. 

Here we have the economic justification of Hitler’s 
Third Empire. The Nazis believe that the creation of this 
Third Empire would make Germany economically self-suffi- 
cient and independent to such an extent that she could easily 
afford to forsake her colonial aspirations. These theories 
complement Hitler’s racial, mystical, and Kulturgemeinschaft 
appeal. 

Thus it becomes clear that the coordination of Austria 
is but a single point in the Nazi program, and while Italy 
and France are crying over spilled milk the Nazis are actively 
going ahead with the execution of their expansionist plans. 
These plans are not new: Nazi foreign policy as a whole is 
based upon the plans of Alfred Rosenberg, now the head 
of the Nazi Foreign Office. As far back as 1926 Rosenberg, 
through his secretary Dr. George Bell, a Scotchman na- 
turalized in Germany, established contact with Sir Henri De- 
terding, the British oil magnate. He informed Sir Henri 
of the foreign political program which the National Socialists 
intended to pursue when they achieved power. It was sug- 
gested that a Polish-German understanding in regard to the 
Corridor would be possible under Hitler if Poland would 
give Germany a free hand in the Baltic. In return, Germany 
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would actively support any Polish attempt to regain the 
Ukraine, which had belonged to Poland in the days of the 
old kingdom. Sir Henri, as well as the directors of the Lena 
Goldfields, who for a long time had been advocating foreign 
action against the U. S. S. R., saw great possibilities in this 
plan and from that day on Deterding supplied the Nazis 
with money. This money was transmitted by Dr. Bell, who 
was murdered by storm troopers in March, 1933, when he 
tried to sever his connections with the Nazis. In order to ex- 
plain the necessity for this murder, Alfred Rosenberg, then 
oficial plenipotentiary of Hitler, arrived in London on 
\Iay 5, 1933. He was accompanied by Count Bismarck in- 
stead of by Bell, who had been with him on his previous vis- 
its. Before calling on the German Ambassador, Dr. Rosen- 
erg went to Buckhurst Park, Ascot, the home of Sir Henri 
Deterding. Only after two days of consultation with Deter- 
ding did Rosenberg request the German Embassy at London 
to arrange an interview for him with the British Foreign 
Office. 

Further episodes in the growing triendship between the 
Nazi Foreign Office and Deterding cannot be described 
within the limits of this article. Two important results of 
this friendship, however, were the expulsion from Germany 
of the Derop, the Russian competitor of Deterding’s Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company, and the signing on January 26 
of this year of the Polish-German amity agreement. This 
wwreement was accompanied by an arrangement regarding 
joint propaganda which was first made public on February 28. 
[t provides for a propaganda alliance for the purpose of co- 
operation on all questions which concern the formation of 
public opinion at home and abroad. Very soon a ministry 
for propaganda with functions similar to those of Dr. Goeb- 
bels’s department in Germany will be created in Poland. 
The two ministries will conduct their united propaganda “for 
Ukrainian independence” from London, where they will be 
assisted by the Society of Ukrainian Patriots. The quarterly 
English publication of this society is financed by Deterding, 
who is, of course, interested in the mineral wealth of that 
part of Soviet Russia. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that at the dinner given by the German Embassy on th« 
occasion of the visit to London in December, 1933, of Herr 
Schmitt, German Minister of Economics, both Sir Henri 
Deterding and Tschenkelli, chief of the “Georgian Patri- 
ots,” were present. 

It seems that Poland has indeed given Germany a free 
hand in the Baltic, for Nazi propagandists and agents provoc- 
ateurs are working day and night in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Esthonia. In the second week of last December, for example, 
the Esthonian police arrested Herr von Miihlen, charging 
him with being the organizer and head of the Nazi espionage 
service in the Baltic states. He was also commander of 2,000 
armed storm troopers whom he had recruited from the Ger- 
man-speaking population in those countries and secretly organ- 
ized. Nazi cells have been formed everywhere in these three 
Baltic states; there are both open and secret Nazi offices at 
Reval, Riga, Kovno, Vilna, Libau, and Memel. The authori- 
ties may arrest some of the leaders and organizers, but with 
ilmost a million German-speaking people in the Baltic states, 
Nazi propaganda, assisted by powerful German radio stations 
which send out almost nothing but propaganda speeches, is 
bound to make headway. The Nazis hope, and not without 
reason, that this propaganda, in conjunction with the ever- 
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increasing outside pressure, will eventually lead if not to ac- 
tual coordination at least to a coordination of aims. In this 
connection it is worth mentioning that in December last, after 
having had a conference in Berlin with representatives of the 
Polish and German General Staffs, two Japanese staff officers 
toured the Baltic states and paid a special visit to the new 
airplane factory at Riga. The meeting of the representatives 
of the three general staffs at Berlin is of particular interest 
in the light of Polish-German ambitions in the Ukraine. It 
would be embarrassing for the Soviet Union if a Japanese 
attack in the Far East were accompanied by unrest in the 
Ukraine. 

The ramifications of Nazi propaganda are very wide; 
at this moment a closely knit network of spies and agents 
provocateurs covers the whole of Europe. ‘These activities 
are particularly apparent in North Schleswig, which was an- 
nexed by Prussia after the war of 1864 and restored to 
Denmark after the World War as the result of a popular 
plebiscite. In the last ten years the Danish government 
has invested more than fifty million kroner in the economic 
rehabilitation of this territory. For the past five years Nazi 
agitation has been continuous on both sides of the border of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and during the last months of the past 
year the Danish Government discovered that the whole of 
South Jutland was covered with a spy organiaation which en 
abled the Nazis among many other things to listen in on every 
government telephone conversation. In November, 1933, a 
motion was moved and seconded in the Danish Parliament, 
though not ultimately passed, to the effect that the parlia- 
mentary immunity of Pastor Schmidt, leader of the Danish 
Nazis, be waived and the pastor put on trial for conspiracy 
against the government. In the following month the Danish, 
Swedish, and Norwegian premiers held a conference and 
reached an agreement on joint measures to be taken in case 
of a German invasion of Denmark. 

Similar developments can be observed in all corners of 
Europe. A few weeks ago the Dutch government was 
puzzled by the great number of Germans who had come to 
Holland, apparently with large sums of money, and set them- 
selves up as garage keepers. The secret service investigated 
and found that these establishments were Nazi propaganda 
cells and organization centers. Garages had been selected 
for this purpose because they offered an easy means of keep- 
ing a watch on the German refugees who were pouring into 
Holland as well as of distributing propaganda leaflets among 
road travelers. In addition to these tactics, continuous ~ropa- 
ganda is kept up on the borders of Holland, the Saar, ux 
embourg, Flemish Belgium, Eupen-et-Malmédy, and Switzer- 
land, in order that Nazi ideas may filter into these countries. 
Active financial support is given by the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda to Nazi parties founded inside these countries. 

This concerted drive on the part of the Nazis is natur- 
ally used as a justification for French insistence upon security. 
Also France itself will soon be affected by this propaganda, 
for it is certain that when the plebiscite is held next year, the 
Saar will vote by an overwhelming majority for a return to 
Germany. Those who do not wish to vote for Hitler will 
do so out of fear. The pressure of Nazi propaganda in 
the Saar is so strong that Hitler’s principles of racial and 
political discrimination are already being absorbed by the 
population and are finding expression in social and economic 
boycotts. Incidentally this will soon mean another emigra- 
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tion of thousands of liberals, Socialists, intellectuals, and 


Jews. France is not so much concerned with the fact that 
the Saar will be restored to Germany as with the question, 
what price will be paid for the Saar mines. “These mines 
were taken as reparations and when the Saar is returned to 
Germany they will be useless to their French owners because 
the Saar valley will naturally lose its customs union with 
France. The haggling over the price of these mines is certain 
to result in illuminating incidents and to shed light on existing 
Franco-German industrial connections. For some eight years 
past the Comité des Forges has worked in close cooperation 
with the German steel trust. “The German capitalist Rech- 
berg, who is a partner in the German steel trust, has large 
investments in the Saar, and even the German Vice-Chan 
cellor, von Papen, who is married to a French countess, has 
the better part of his holdings in France and the Saar. 


The Comité des Forges and the French armament 


industry always actively fought the policies of Briand, who 
worked for a rapprochement with the Germany of Strese- 
mann, and those of Laval and others who believed that a 
reconciliation with the Germany of Briining was possible. 
Yet these same interests have experienced no difficulty in 
cooperating with a man like Rechberg, who was instrumental 
in helping Hitler to power. Thus while many decent French- 
men are seriously worried over the danger of German aggres- 
sion, an important section of French capitalism is cooperating 
with German capitalism. The French steel trust sees in the 
rise of Hitlerism in Germany a good excuse for increasing 
the armament budget and instigating chauvinistic propaganda 
but no impediment to harmonious relations with the German 
steel trust. How complete this harmony is may be gathered 
from the fact that last December the representatives of the 
German and French armament industries met at Geneva and 
concluded an agreement for the Far Eastern arms market. 


New Medicine for the Sick Indian 


By MARIA L. ROGERS and EDWARD J. FITZGERALD 


(DAY, after sixty-five vears of unsuccessful effort to 
cure the illnesses of the Indian, a new medicine is to 
Instead of a policy designed to educate the 
Indian to be a good white man, a vigorous campaign will be 


be tried. 


undertaken to restore him to his status as a good Indian. It 
is a more practical as well as a more sensible idea. New 
legislation and sweeping revision of our old Indian policy 
Old ideas have been abandoned, and the 
new ideas evolved to replace them have been correlated into a 
comprehensive plan that takes into account all aspects of the 


will be necessary. 


Indian problem and applies one policy to them all. 

John Collier, the present Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, has offered this comprehensive plan in the form of the 
Wheeler-Howard Indian Rights bill, now under considera- 
tion by the House Committee on Indian Affairs. The new 
governmental policy toward the Indian was approved at a 
conference held in Washington on January 7 by representa- 
tives of all the organizations which have been battling for 
reform in the administration of Indian affairs. These 
organizations include the American Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the In- 
lian Civil Rights Committee of the American Civil Liberties 
lL mon, the Indian Rights Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Indian Affairs, the National Council of American 
Indians, and the Ojisto Council 

A brief survey of the long history of governmental su 
pervision of Indian affairs and a consideration of the present 
Indian situation reveal how revolutionary is the idea of com 


prehensive planning. “There is no more chaotic system than 


that under which the Indians of today are supervised. ‘This 
haos is the result ot confly tine government poli ies, reflect 
ing changes in the soctal attitude toward the Indian, which 


have been imposed one on another regardless of their mutually 
exclusive concepts. ‘To this confusion of policy has been 
added the confusion of the situation: American Indians rep 
resent every stage of cultural development from the digger 
Indian of California to the Pueblo Indian of the Southwest, 
whose dances and handicrafts are the admiration of artists 


and critics the world over. There is also the confusion which 
every conquering nation creates in trying to administer a 
conquered people of a different race not easily assimilable 
in the main stream of population. The chaos might have 
been resolved if in the economic conflict between the white 
man and the Indian it had not proved useful as a means of 
exploitation of the Indian. The Wheeler-Howard bill is de- 
signed to put a stop to this exploitation by reducing the situ- 
ation to some kind of order. 

The bill’s first aim is a reform of the Indian land policy 
based upon the recognition that any group wishing to carry 
on a communal life must have an adequate economic foun- 
dation for it. Past experience with the Indian has dem- 
onstrated that his whole technique of living derives from the 
land and that he is unable to adjust himself to the white 
man’s industrialized civilization. The land policies of the 
past have not recognized this. The initial relationship be- 
tween the government and the Indians was established on 
the basis of treaties in which the Indians were recognized as 
conquered but independent nations. By the terms of these 
treaties they were guaranteed rights to new lands comparable 
in economic usefulness with the lands they surrendered to 
the public domain of their conquerors. The first reservations 
ceded to them were fairly satisfactory, but whenever, for any 
reason, these lands became attractive to the white men, the 
United States violated the treaties and moved the Indians 
to lands which were progressively inferior in productiveness, 
thus undermining the economic foundations of Indian life. 

In 1871 the government, without abrogating the treaties, 
imposed upon them a conflicting policy under which the In- 
dian was considered a ward of the government and not a 
Henceforth he was to 
all intents and purposes a minor under the law. In 1887 a 
new land law was passed which broke up the reservations 
heretofore owned communally by the tribes and allotted to 
individual Indians parcels of land in perpetuity, which they 
were free to will or sell, subject to the permission of the 
dian agent, who represented the government’s guardianship 


member of an independent nation. 
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interest. This policy has been defended on the ground that the 
giving of individual titles to the land placed the Indian on 
the same basis as a white farmer and made it easier for him 
to take his place in a white community. Practically, it was 
fatal to the Indian, for he was forced into making so-called 
“voluntary” sales of his lands whenever those lands attracted 
a white man who could enlist a corrupt Indian agent in his 
interest. ‘This was so frequently the case that in the years 
between 1887 and 1926 the aggregate acreage of Indian hold- 
ings decreased 66 per cent and the value and economic use- 
fulness of the lands 75 to 80 per cent. This system has re- 
duced the bulk of the Indian population to the status of pau- 
pers. The onus for part of this pauperization rests on the 
government, which assesses the Indians for public improve- 
ments which have been undertaken without their consent and 
from which they have received no benefit. Their debts have 
grown to an extent which deprives them of the possibility ot 
release and will, if continued, lead ultimately to the confisca- 
tion of their lands. These facts have been brought to light 
by a Senate investigation. 

That we should one day have to face the problems cre- 
ated by this policy was recognized by Senator La Follette in 
1928. When in that year there was presented a bill for 
flood-control works on th®Rio Grande which saddled the In 
dian with a reimbursable debt incommensurate with the bene- 
fit he would derive from the project and more than twice the 
amount to be paid by a public-utilities company which would 
derive inestimable benefit, Senator La Follette said: “Mr. 
President, we are now told that the votes have been gathered 
in to perpetrate and consummate this injustice. If that be 
true and if the roll call shall demonstrate that fact, then in 
a few years we shall be called upon to pass remedial legisla- 
tion to undo this injustice which is contemplated with regard 
to these Indians.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin could scarcely have fore- 
seen at that time that remedial legislation of the scope now 
contemplated would be presented to Congress, and that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs would formulate principles 
such as the following—quoted from the minutes of the con- 
ference held in Washington in January—which are incor- 
porated in the proposed legislation: 


That the provisions of the land-allotment system which 
require or permit the transfer of Indian tribal lands to in- 
dividual Indians and the sale of such lands by individual 
Indians to non-Indians shall be immediately repealed. 

That the laws of descent and distribution now appli- 
cable to Indian lands should be modified so as to prevent the 
breaking up of Indian lands into parcels unsuitable for eco- 
nomic use and to prevent the growing inequalities in land 
distribution among individual Indians and to promote com- 
munity ownership and control of Indian lands. 

That a process of land acquisition be set up by which 
so far as feasible allotted lands will be restored to com- 
munity ownership, especially forestry and grazing lands, 
and additional lands will be acquired (a) to provide land 
for landless Indians, and (b) to consolidate Indian lands 
for economic purposes; to provide for equitable distribu- 
tion of land-use privileges and community income; to prevent 
alienation or dissipation of capital assets; and to provide a 
system of Indian credit for land and industrial development. 


In addition there is to be a concentrated effort to check, 
through erosion control and diversified agriculture, the dete- 
rioration of Indian lands. This means the adoption of a 


regional plan for the reservations, based on their specific char- 
acteristics and needs. An experiment in this direction ts 
under way on the Navajo reservation. 

Even more sweeping reforms are proposed in connection 
with the policy of returning to the Indian some measure ot 
self-government. Working from a recognition that Indian 
tradition and culture are wholly based on communal life, the 
bills which are now under consideration aim to make possible 
a return to this way of life. The Indians, according to the 
new legislation, are to have the right to organize, uncon- 
ditioned by consent of the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
powers now exercised over them by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs are to be gradually transferred to the organized In- 
dian communities, as they show themselves capable of admin- 
istering their own affairs. “Those Indians now living unhap- 
pily in isolation on allotted lands are to be consolidated into 
colonies or neighborhood groups. ‘This plan of organization 
does not mean the discontinuance of those government serv- 
ices now offered in the fields of health, education, and wel- 
fare, but their coordination locally under tribal control. Fur- 
ther legislation will give the Indian tribal councils the power 
to try Indian offenses, to recall undesirable employees of the 
Indian service, and to act in an advisory capacity when tribal 
or federal funds are to be spent for the benefit of the tribe. 

This, in broad outline, is the scope of the proposed In- 
dian legislation, and it is a terrible indictment of our han- 
dling of Indian affairs that the policy must be presented not 
only as a reform program but as a reform program almost 
revolutionary in character. The new legislation proposes to 
give to the Indian rights which we in the United States con- 
sider fundamental to citizenship. And the Indian is a citi- 
zen; he was granted the suffrage in 1924, although his status 
as a ward of the government was not changed. Is it revolu- 
tionary in the United States to say that a man shall have a 
voice in the governmental or supervisory power exercised over 
him, or that he shall be allowed at least an advisory relation- 
ship to the settlement of such problems as education and 
health? Is it revolutionary to allow him to organize and 
pursue a way of life which is not only traditional but eco- 
nomically necessary? Is it revolutionary to allow a man to 
decide, or at least to know, how his money is being spent? 
These do not seem unusual rights. And yet it is revolutionary 
to consider giving them to the Indians, and the struggle to 
give them to him is not yet over. 

Given the facts, anyone would be forced to recognize 
the justice of the proposed legislation, but nevertheless there 
will be opposition to it. Opposition will come from those 
self-interested groups which have been exploiting the Indian 
and which will find the opportunity for such exploitation 
materially lessened under the new policy. Opposition will 
come from power groups still casting envious eyes upon the 
remnants of Indian lands which they have not yet secured. 
Opposition will come from those who are enamored of the 
idea that the American wavy of life is the only way of life, 
even for Indians who have a tradition and culture which 
make adoption of the American tradition and culture im- 
possible. The force of an aroused public opinion will be 
needed to combat this opposition and to enable this Seventy- 
third Congress of the United States to be worthy of the dedi- 
cation with which Robert Gessner prefaced “Massacre’’: ‘To 
the first Congress that will eradicate what Lincoln seventy 
years ago called ‘an accursed system.’ ” 
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The Slaughter in Austria 


By JOHN GUNTHER 


Vienna, February 20 

HE Austrian government is peppering Great Britain 

and America with justifications for the bombardment 

of the Socialist houses with field artillery and the 
slaughter of women and children, residents and bystanders. 
The outbreak is called a Socialist revolt, a putsch by the 
Schutzbund, even a “Bolshevik” insurrection. This is of 
course absurd. ‘lhe Vienna Socialists were theoretically a 
revolutionary party, but their tragedy was that they were too 
decent or too timid ever to attempt a real revolution. “They 
perished without a chance. I grant the fundamental anomaly 
of a Socialist capital in an anti-Socialist state, which made 
an outbreak at some time inevitable. Both sides contributed 
to the tension. Outsiders can have no idea of the local bit- 
ternesses of Austria, concealed as they are by gentle Austrian 
manners. ‘The Dollfussers genuinely viewed the Socialist 
houses as infidel and revolutionary fortresses. Every munici- 
pal swimming pool, every children’s dental clinic, was cream 
stolen from clerical coffee: ‘The Socialists were equally bit- 
ter. But concrete responsibility for the fighting which began 
on February 12 must rest on the shoulders of the government. 
Ninety per cent of the military aggression almost certainly 
came from the government forces. 

About February 1 the Heimwehr began to kick up its 
heels in the provinces and demand authoritarian government. 
At the same time the German campaign against Austria was 
reaching a climax, and the Heimwehr demands received com- 
paratively little notice. Everyone was more interested in 
Austria’s impending appeal to the League. Dollfuss went to 
Budapest on the seventh, saying that he would answer the 
Heimwehr on his return. The next day, with Dollfuss out 
of town, Fey raided the Arbeiter-Zeitung building for arms 
and ordered searches for weapons in various Vienna suburbs. 
This had happened before. But by the ninth it was obvious 
that a storm was near. Schutzbund leaders were being ar- 
rested. On the tenth Fey deprived the Socialist Mayor Seitz 
of police powers. The next day he promised “final action” 
and a “clean-up of Austria.” Dollfuss was back in town and 
said nothing. Nor did the Socialists. They withstood this 
culminating barrage of provocation without a word. Then 
on the twelfth, Monday, the storm broke when Socialists in 
Linz forcibly resisted the Heimwehr-plus-police who invaded 
their headquarters. Workers in Vienna, inflamed, infuriated, 
seizing the choice between death by slow suffocation and death 
fighting, their backs against the wall, began spontaneously to 
strike. 

What followed was one of the worst muddles in revolu- 
tionary history. A yeneral strike was ordered at about the 
time the electrical workers went out, at 9.30 or 10 am. It 
was ordered by the Aktions-Ausschuss of the Socialist Party 
and the trade unions by a majority of one. This Ausschuss 
is a small committee of ten or twelve, independent of the 
political executive of the party. ‘The order was never ofh- 
cially promulgated or communicated to the workers. A few 
trade-union groups seem to have heard of it, notably those in 
Floridsdorf. One impression is that the strike was called for 


5 p.m. that day. ‘The idea was to bluff the government. 
What it did was give the government seven precious hours 
of warning. The Socialist Schutzbund did not get orders to 
fight till late afternoon in most cases, and in some cases never 
got orders at all. The leaders still hoped against hope for 
peace. I have it on what appears to be unimpeachable author- 
ity that Colonel Deutsch, the Schutzbund leader—a gro- 
tesque incompetent if you ask my private opinion—tried to 
send emissaries to Dollfuss and Miklas to appeal for concilia- 
tion as late as twelve noon. This was an admirable gesture 
but it was the abyss of unreality. The government finally 
had the pretext to crush the Socialists which it had been 
awaiting for eleven months. The emissaries were arrested 
before they left their headquarters. With immense precision 
and force the government acted. 

The strike was a miserable failure. Everything that 
could possibly go wrong went wrong. The bungling—con- 
sidering the fact that the Socialists had presumably been pre- 
pared for a general strike for fifteen years—was unbelievable. 
Of course no one counted on the relentless energy of the gov- 
ernment. Every Socialist leader was spotted and the great 
majority of them were arrested by noon. Anticipating this 
the party had appointed second and third men for each post; 
they were all instantly arrested too. As a result there was 
no one left to give or receive orders. The electrical workers 
had struck and the trams stopped. Trade-union officials have 
explained that they “thought” that this would be “inter- 
preted” as the signal for the general strike. No other “sig- 
nal” was ever given. As a result I saw puzzled motormen 
stranded with their street-cars wondering why in thunder the 
juice was turned off. At the same moment police, army, and 
Heimwehr patrols were beginning to sweep the city. 

The fighting that followed was simple heartbreak. There 
was no organization. There was no plan. Young men eager 
to go on the streets obediently waited all day Monday and 
even to the evening of Tuesday expecting orders to fight. 
Then they began shooting and were slaughtered. The Schutz- 
bund was supposed to have been well armed. But only a 
few leaders knew exactly where the arms were, and these 
leaders had been arrested or had fled. I have heard stories of 
Schutzbunders frantically digging all Monday and Tuesday 
nights with their hands in the courtyards of their tenements, 
searching wildly for the arms that they knew were there. 
They never found them. One band of Schutzbunders, 300 
strong, never received its arms because its second-in-command 
refused to disclose their location without orders from above, 
even though he was told that the commanding officer had 
been arrested. A liaison committee had been set up in ad- 
vance for communication between fighters and press people. 
It never met, or met too late, because of a childish inaccu- 
racy in the location of the secret rendezvous. Couriers were 
supposed to get out of Vienna and raise the countryside. 
Most of them were arrested before they started. The coun- 
try folk waited all day for orders and, as the trains continued 
to run, never knew a general strike had been called. Stop- 
page of trains was supposed to have been a signal, but the 
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railway men either never got orders to strike or refused to 
do so. The government cut key telephones and there was 
no communication between one besieged tenement and the 
others. Workers in one house fought with no idea whether 
their comrades were fighting or not. The gas workers—de- 
cent fellows—did not strike because they feared that to do so 
might damage the city with an explosion. There was almost 
no sabotage in the electric plant. There are 700,000 Social- 
ist voters in Vienna and perhaps 50,000 Schutzbunders, and 
yet the Socialists themselves say that hardly 5,000 men fought. 

But to conquer this handful of staunch and determined 
men took four days of relentless struggle. The government 
had to use an army of 19,000, equipped with machine-guns, 
minnenwerfer, and field artillery, before it could batter the 
Socialists into submission. It was a hopeless fight, but it was 
magnificent. The Socialists were fighting a forlorn engage- 
ment without adequate arms and devoid of competent lead- 
The fault was probably the extreme discipline which 
Bauer had enforced on the party. The Socialists were dis- 
ciplined to the point where all initiative was extinguished. 
Yet a cold and ragged handful of hungry workers withstood 
a modern army for four days. 

The government charges that the Socialist tenements— 
those great houses for the poor which were one of the sights 
of Europe—were built like fortresses. Of course. Any 
modern concrete structure is a fortress as soon as it gets fight- 
ing men inside it. The government says that they were 
placed strategically. Of course. The Socialists would have 
been fools to have placed them otherwise. Some Socialist 
arms came from Czecho-Slovakia, as the government charges, 
but all the bullets I picked up were old war stock, dated 
1918 or 1919. These the Schutzbund had received from the 
government itself—a Socialist Government—when the Re- 
publican Defense Corps was organized against possible Jugo- 
slav aggression in Carinthia, and when every patriotic Aus- 
trian wanted to hide as many weapons as possible from the 
Inter-Allied Control Commission. The Schutzbund and sub- 
sequent Christian Social governments held the arms jointly, 
with both Deutsch and Vaugoin having access to the arse- 
nals. About 1927 the army began to break the agreement 
and try to seize them. 

It is not generally realized as yet what the fall of So- 
cialist Vienna entails. The spoils of victory for Dollfuss and 
the Heimwehr are tremendous. Literally not since the Turks 
has there been such plunder. We know that the white-green 
flag of the Heimwehr floats above the Rathaus; that the 
fifteen-year-long struggle between Clericals and Marxists for 
control of Austria is ended; that the most exhilarating sys- 
tem of social reform and paternalism in Western Europe is 
imperiled. There is all this. There is also loot. 

The Vienna municipality owned about 35 per cent of 
the land of Vienna. Its funds in the municipal savings banks 
alone were about $70,000,000. It had spent about $110,- 
000,000 in housing and other municipal enterprises between 
1923 and 1929 (the last figures available). It collected 
about $25,000,000 in taxes per year. It owned the munici- 
pal gas works, the electrical plant, the water works, the street- 
cars and subway and omnibuses, the slaughter houses and the 
public baths, a cemetery, a brewery, a bakery, and a depart- 
ment store. Employing 54,000 people, it was by far the larg- 
est enterprise in Central Europe. 

The Gemeinde Wien was distinguished the world over 


ers. 
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for its beneficent social program. Its parks, sunshine houses, 
wading pools for children, maternity-welfare stations, free 
gymnasia, dental clinics, tuberculosis hospitals, municipal 
laundries, model cottages, skating rinks, and incomparable 
kindergartens have probably been developed on a scale and 
with a success not reached by any other city. All this is now 
in government hands. This does not mean that it is all lost. 
Of course the municipality has been taken over and purely 
Socialist funds have been blocked or confiscated. But rather 
than destruction there is likely to be merely transfer of opera- 
tion to other hands. Bad enough. But it might easily be 
worse. ‘here has been no wholesale evacuation as yet from 
the tenements. Many residents are joining the Fatherland 
Front as fast as they can in an attempt to protect their homes. 

The social disorganization resulting from the outbreak 
is literally tremendous. ‘Thousands of persons have been ar- 
rested, and thousands have lost their jobs. Relief commit- 
tees are working, but the amount of poverty and misery among 
the wives and families of the new jobless and the prisoners 
must be incalculable. It is one of the penalties of unsuccess- 
ful revolution. The minor captives are being steadily re- 
leased, but many of them may not find jobs again; the im- 
portant prisoners have no prospect of early trial and may be 
sent to concentration camps. 

Despite all this, there are several things which may be 
said for the government. First and most important, most of 
the prisoners have been fairly well treated. There were iso- 
lated beatings in the first hot-blood arrests but no organized 
terror or torture. As long as Dollfuss is in power there will 
be no terror. Had this “revolution” occurred in any other 
country you may be sure that the whole Rathaus would have 
been turned inside out by this time and filled with Heimwehr 
victors. But as yet only the top officials have been fired. 
When one considers the job fever of the Heimwehr this is 
something to the credit of the government. No one can con- 
done the courts martial in the first week, particularly the 
hideous hanging of a wounded man; but there has been no 
mass executions such as occurred in Germany. 

The government, again, could have caused vastly more 
destruction than it did. This was the reason the fighting 
took so long. Every effort was made—in most districts—to 
give full warning to the people. The Heimwehr did a good 
deal of wild shooting; the army obeyed orders and did what 
armies have to do; the police, I should like to say with em- 
phasis, behaved in most cases with the maximum considera- 
tion possible. The artillery could have blown up the Karl 
Marx Hof in twenty minutes and killed every living soul 
within. But no high explosive shell was used, and the police 
did everything possible to evacuate the houses before firing 
began. As a matter of fact, very few casualties were caused 
by bombardment of the houses. Most of the killing was in 
street fighting. 

The police bungled sometimes, for instance, when they 
waited so long to bombard the Goethe Hof that the bom- 
bardment, when it did occur, was useless; the building except 
for stragglers was empty. The bombardment lasted six hours 
and badly damaged the facade of the structure and mangled 
the wretched unemployed workers’ quarters within. The at- 
tackers were a regular army with artillery. And inside the 
building were found exactly two machine-guns. The resi- 
dents told us when we entered that these were operated by 
strange Schutzbunders who insisted on fighting against the 
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| shall never forget the ofh- 
‘They, decent 


will of the people in the house. 
cer who talked with the residents on entering. 
souls, greeted him not as a conqueror but as a father—liter- 
ally-—-come to protect them, and he patted their backs, fon- 
dled their children, with tears in his eyes. 

We had been 


| remember a scene in the Goethe Hof. 


with the army on the bridge at zero hour; now we were pok- 
ing through the shattered building. Life was returning to 
the building. An airplane floated above, dropping leaflets 
telling the workers that their leaders had betrayed them; 


mournful women and frightened children told the police how 


they hadn't fought. “The simple, clean little flats were torn 


to bits by shell fire. Husbands and fathers were out of work, 
or prisoners, or fugitives; and the moral damage was irrep- 
arable. 

I walked through the kindergarten. ‘he little desks 
were ripped apart by shells; beams and plaster and smashed 
blackboards and heaps of school books and paintboxes and 
shattered toys littered the broken floor. On one wall stood 
a cut-out colored-paper picture proudly inscribed with the 
name of its designer, aged six. A bullet had crashed through 
it. Opposite, in this Marxist, “atheist” cathedral, was a 


cheap lithograph of the crucifixion. The glass was shat 


tered—by a Christian Social shell. 


Washington Side Shows 


By PAUL Y. 


Washinaton, March 12 
NAN it be that retribution finally is overtaking the only 
Secretary of the Treasury who ever enjoyed the 
distinction of having three Presidents serve under 


2 


him Lhe portents are-ominous. Unless the Department 


of Justice stubs its toe, Andrew William Mellon presently 
will be placed on trial before a jury of common mortals on 
the charge of evading payment of his just taxes to the govern- 
As if this act 


! , . ¥ 2Y Ge »ral 
of lese mayeste were not outrage enough, Attorney- renera 


ment which he dominated for ten long years. 


Cummings announces that the Aluminum Company ot 
America is being investigated for suspected violations of the 
anti-trust laws. hus far Old Andy has got away with it 
just about as he pleased, and he may succeed in beating this 
rap, but the necessity of condescending to self-defense wil! 
be a bitter pill. Upon the battlements of yonder heaven, 
methinks I see a grim face slightly smiling. What a comfort 
it would be to know that “the good gray Senator’ from 
Montana did not labor in vain! 


o . * > 7 


LAS, the air-mail thieves are to be permitted to resume 

l operations at the same old stand, provided they conform 
to custom by wearing masks. Surely that will cause them 
no embarrassinent. Bad luck, rotten judgment, dirty politics, 
and unrestrained greed have contributed to this inglorious 
end. A succession of tragic deaths among army mail pilots, 
resulting from poor equipment, incompetent staff work, and 
the worst stretch of flying weather since the invention of the 
airplane, supplied the pretext for a barrage of propaganda 
ufhciently etfective to batter down the President's resolve 
to withhold vovernment subsidies from the interests which 
have rooked the ‘Treasury out of millions in the last eight 
vears. In vielding to this pressure, Mr. Roosevelt is taking 
i step which he will inevitably regret. The shocking facts 
revealed by the Black investigation are unchanged. ‘The 
inkers and stock jobbers who reaped huge fortunes by ex- 

ploiting air-mail contracts and selling equipment to the army 
ind navy are still in control of commercial aviation, and will 
remain in control. The President’s ultimatum requiring a 
hange in executive personnel of the companies merely com- 
pels them to employ dummy officers. The theory that a crook 


Ci » reformed by ordering him to don a false face leaves 


ANDERSON 


me skeptical. Their ghoulish gloating over the army air 
fatalities was not even interrupted when a commercial plane 
What puzzles 
me is that someone high in authority has not taken the trouble 


crashed with even more appalling loss of life. 


to point out that the deficient ships in which the army pilots 
went to their deaths were mostly, if not all, purchased from 
the same interests which have united in holding them up to 
scorn. “Lhese were the companies in which an investment ot 
$500 culminated, within five years or less, in profits of $10, 
J00,000 derived mainly from the sale of motors and equip 
ment to the army. Is it any wonder that those motors sput 
tered and quit? The brave men who went down in these 
flaming coffins have not died for nothing if their sacrifice 
serves to rivet attention on the condition of our air forces. 
If, as the New York Daily News so aptly remarks, our army 
planes are unable to fly from one given place to another over 
lighted courses, it is high time the fact were known. Aside 
from moral considerations, there is all the more reason that 
the Post Office Department should have a large reserve of 
trained pilots and properly equipped planes. Neither nationa! 
defense nor public service is a proper function of private 
corporations. 


. * 7 . «. 


OR the neatest trick of the year give credit to Genera! 
Hugh Johnson; and the most excruciating fact about 

it is that every metropolitan newspaper in the country—at 
least, every one that I have seen—missed the play entirely, 
and does not yet know what was pulled off, nor how, nor 
why. ‘Lhe gentlemen against whom it was directed are fully 
iwake, however. I am alluding to the adroit maneuve: 
whereby the General availed himself of the assistance of his 
severest critics—including the Communists—-in wringing 
from industry certain concessions which he desired. This is 
how he did it: He had summoned all code authorities to as 
semble in Washington on March 5 for the purpose of shorten 
ing work hours and increasing pay schedules. Realizing that 
the representatives of industry would resist this program to 
the last ditch with the argument that “things are coming 
along all right” and that “business should be let alone,” the 
crafty cavalryman anticipated them by calling another meet 
ing a week in advance and inviting all critics to appear 


and tell just what was wrong with the NRA. Guilelessiy 
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responded with a rush, and for a week the air was 
lue with charges of cheating and chiseling against employers, 
with demands for higher pay and shorter hours, and with 
wccusations of collusion and indifference against the adminis- 
tration. It is true that some of the more irresponsible and 
uninformed critics overreached themselves, as when Mrs. 
Cornelia Pinchot charged Johnson with “betraying the Presi 
lent” by failing to get quicker action from the National 
Labor Board (apparently unaware that the board is ap- 
pointed by, and solely responsible to, the President). But on 
the whole it was a highly charged and distinctly hostile 
itmosphere into which the captains of industry marched the 
following Monday morning, to look and listen with rueful 
taces as Roosevelt ascended the rostrum, spit on his hands, 
and declared that he would temporize with them no longer. 
If anyone has done a better job of laying down the law, your 
venerable correspondent has not heard of it. And if anyone 
has outdone Johnson in setting the stage, that also is a secret. 
Yet the trained seals and the high-powered “‘specials” of the 
corps of correspondents muffed it completely ; the anonymous 
toilers for the lowly press associations had a much clearer idea 
of what was going on. In interpreting news events, it some- 
times pays to know something about the subject—a heresy 
for which I shall be roundly damned. In a contest where 
every inch of gain is met with bellows of rage and pain, 
Johnson may not be expected—nor does he expect—to achieve 
all his objectives in one drive, but substantial advances have 
been made, and others are sure to follow. The job of organi- 
zation is practically ended; the job of administration and en- 
forcement is beginning in earnest. Gentlemen who have 
fallen into the habit of joking about the phrase “cracking 
down” may soon find themselves under the painful necessity 
of giving bond and hiring counsel. It is high time. I note 
that Senator Nye has suspended his campaign against the 
NRA temporarily, while he launches one to make that other 
flaming progressive, Jim Watson, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. How did he overlook Joe Grundy ? 


> * * * * 


HINGS that happened—and some that didn’t—when the 

Copeland committee reopened hearings on the Tugwell 
bill recently do not augur well for the future of that measure. 
It is bad enough, in all conscience, to have the measure in- 
trusted to a Senator who is being paid to broadcast on a pro- 
vram sponsored by one of the bill’s bitterest enemies. How 
anyone with the slightest sense of propriety could willingly 
place himself in such a position is a question which only the 
Honorable Royal S. Copeland can answer. His failure to 
do so acquires added significance from the list of witnesses 
called to testify on the merits of the bill. Lobbyists for the 
patent-medicine industry, the prepared-foods industry, and 
the cosmetics industry formed a steady procession to and from 
the witness stand. One of them distinguished himself by 
asserting that the medical profession “knows no more about 
the causes of epilepsy that did Hippocrates”! Not possessing 
1 medical degree, this “expert” may be excused for never 
having heard about the effects of brain tumor, but he cannot 
be excused for parading his ignorance, any more than Dr. 
Copeland may be excused for listening to it. The Doctor 
may not be the greatest living authority on medicine, but 
some of the living authorities must be known to him by repu- 
tation. Why didn’t he avail himself and the committee of 


the knowledge of such men as Hunt of Harvard, MacNider 
of the University of North Carolina, Geiling ot Johns 
Hopkins, and Sollmann of Western Reserve? Some, if not 
all, of these eminent pharmacologists were ready and willing 
to appear, and Copeland was so informed, yet he elected to 
call known lobbyists. Meantime, the business of advertising 
and selling poisonous rubbish continues to grow and prosper 
at the expense of the sick and afflicted. Only last week in 
spectors of the Food and Drug Administration seized 900 
packages of a product labeled “Warm Springs Crystal Com 
pound,” recommended for the treatment of gastric disturb 
ances. Investigation had shown that it consisted solely of a 
familiar horse physic, purchased in barrel lots from an At 
lanta chemical company and shipped to Warm Springs, 
Georgia, where it was wrapped in fancy packages and dis- 
tributed over the country. A woman who paid $2,000 for 
the Oklahoma agency testified that a retail druggist told her: 
“You can sell sand at a dollar a package if it bears the name 
of Warm Springs.” 


In the Driftway 


N the late King of the Belgians nobody has any holes 
to pick. . . . A quarter of a century ago there was a 
crook on the throne in Brussels, surrounded by crooks, 

and the Congo scandals had made Belgium a stink in the 
nostrils of the world.” ‘The foregoing sentences, with whose 
sentiments the Drifter has no particular quarrel, appeared 
not in one of the more serious-minded American tabloids, 
but in the revered, dignified, and highly respectable New 
Statesman and Nation. They appeared, moreover, not on 
some obscure back page, but in the upper half of the first 
editorial paragraph of the issue of February 24. And when 
he saw them, the Drifter sadly bade farewell to one of his 
most cherished illusions, which was that, no matter how dull, 
uninspired, or immaterial his ideas might be, the British 
journalists, and most confidently the editorial writers for the 
weekly journals, all wrote the English language with felicity, 
dignity, and urbanity. 


“é 


* * * . * 


HIS is doubtless not true, and it perhaps never was true. 

Neither may be his notion that English journalists 
know everybody, have been present at every event worth 
mentioning for the last fifty years, and can tell the inside 
story of these same events as well as the accounts that appear 
in the newspapers. But the Drifter derived his romantic 
notion not only from some acquaintance with the gentlemen 
in question, but from years of faithful reading of the Man- 
chester Guardian, the Times, the Morning Post, and the 
weeklies, with particular emphasis on what used to be the 
London Nation, which has gradually accumulated the A the- 
naeum, the New Statesman, and the Week-End Review. 
It may be the amalgamation which has weakened the old 
Nation’s confident precision of speech. Or perhaps when 
it came time to make up the issue of February 24 the 
office boy, an American who used to shine shoes in City Hall 
Park, was delegated to write the first paragraph, out of an 
enthusiasm, perhaps, for a king six and a half feet tall. He 
wrote the first sentence which the Drifter has quoted to 
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express that enthusiastic admiration. Being an untutored 
lad, he did not of course realize how grotesque, how macabre 
even, it would sound. He then wished to describe the old 
King Leopold, and the stench of his operations in the Congo. 
Leopold was evidently a bad king, ergo a “crook”; a stench 
would be known to a former bootblack by its more homely 
name. ‘This explanation the Drifter thinks very ingenious 
and exceedingly probable. But the fact remains that in the 
New Statesman and Nation the sentences do look odd. 


> . * + * 


| lL’ may be, of course, that it was not the office boy at all, 
but an uneasy desire to emulate certain features of Amer- 
ican journalism. We have in the United States a good many 
journalists who write swiftly, bitingly, who do not hesitate 
to employ homely words, who do not, indeed, hesitate at all, 
but who by some kind of luck find the mot juste without 
seeming to look for it. Of these H. L. Mencken is the ex- 
umple par excellence. Writing easily in the brigzht-colored 
tradition of Mark ‘'wain, Mr. Mencken’s prose has attained 
a splendor, if not a dignity, that makes it worthy to stand 
beside the best. But our English contemporaries may as well 
learn that to write this way is not easy; or if it is easy, as 
with Mr. Mencken it may be, it is a power derived straight 
from heaven. It is not a trick to write with a brisk, full, 
sharp style. It may well be the result of the American tem- 
per, the American inheritance, where the earth has been so 
ibundant and men have so triumphantly conquered it. If 
this is so, then all the more English writers should not try 
to imitate the American journalistic tone. England is a tight 
little island that has created an empire; let its literary style 
remain accomplished, closely woven, distinguished by elegant 
scrupulosity. When it expands, let it expand imperially, 
with an orderly precision. Then the Drifter will not feel 
that his years of reading British periodicals have been in vain. 
THe Drirrer 


Correspondence 


It Does Seem Inconsistent 


lo tHe Eprrors or Tue Nation: 
What sort of farce is the present Administration engaged 
» This morning President Roosevelt in a nation-wide broad- 
t stated that wages must be raised. This afternoon Post- 
ter James Farley issued an order stating that substitute 
post-office clerks shall work only one and a half hours per day, 
vhich means a grand salary of $5.13 per week. 

\re we substitute post-office clerks not entitled to the same 
treatment as the President desires for those employed by private 
persons and corporations? If, as the order states, the Post- 
master General finds that the Post Office Department's expenses 
ire running behind the appropriations tor the year, don’t we 
leserve to be included in the relief funds being so generously 
granted by the government tor private projects ? 

The amount of time we worked was the first thing cur 


tailed, then the 15 per cent cut was foisted upon us, and now 


the benevolent “Jim” Farley further curtails our working hours, 
Is this the example that the government is setting for the rest of 
the country to follow ? 


New York, March 5 Surastirute Post Orrice CrurrK 
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A Protest from a Teacher 


To tHe Epitors or THe Nation: 

As a reader of The Nation I have been shocked by the 
partisanship and ignorance displayed by your editorials on the 
economy bill. I ignored the first editorial as an unfortunate 
accident or a form of mental aberration to which even a high 
class organ of liberalism might be subject. Your editorial in 
the issue of February 28 contains a statement I cannot ignore 
The statement is as follows: “Second, the lobby that has formed 
in opposition to the bill, including in some measure the spokes 
men for the school teachers, is obviously political in character 
and entirely selfish in aim.” May I, as a member of the Joint 
Committee of Teachers’ Organization and as the leader of the 
opposition at the public hearing at Albany, state emphatically 
that this statement, in so far as it refers to teachers, is without 
the slightest foundation ? 

Aside from the fact that we object to government by dix 
tatorship or legislative abdication, the economy bill met with the 
united opposition of the teachers for the following reasons: 

!. It undermined education as a State function and would 
have brought back the political manipulation of the schools, 
which could only end in a shattered morale. 

2. It destroyed so basic a measure as the civil-service law. 

3. It made possible a unification of our sound pension sys- 
tems with the unsound ones. 

4. It proposed another salary cut for teachers and munici- 
pal employees in the form of a furlough which would have made 
our salary cuts vary from 144 per cent to 284 per cent and this 
in the face of a period of inflation and the fact that we suffered 
from wage lags to the year 1929 and have had other indirect 
cuts which space prevents my discussing. The recent amend- 
ments make the bill less indefensible, but it is still basically 
wrong and wholly unnecessary to meet the financial crisis. 

Moreover, just why should teachers be so completely “unsel- 
fish” as to undertake to balance the budget by another special 
tax upon themselves in the shape of a furlough for the benefit 
of the bankers and their outrageous banker contract? Why 
should municipal employees, 90 per cent of whom earn under 
$3,000 vearly and 46 per cent under $2,000 yearly, deprive their 
dependents of necessities to guarantee exorbitant interest rates 
for the bankers who helped precipitate the present crisis? Why 
should we cut our salaries again for the benefit of the Chase 
National and the National City when their leaders, Charles 
E. Mitchell and Albert H. Wiggin, inaugurated these cuts 
at the same time that they increased their own earnings by 
£4,000,000 ? 


New York, March 6 ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ 


A Chinese Labor Paper 


To rue Eprrors or THe Nation: 

An appeal is being made for funds to assist in the main 
tenance of the China Forum, edited by Harold Isaacs at Shang 
hai. The China Forum now appears as an English-Chinese 
weekly with a circulation of approximately 5,000 copies, more 
than 95 per cent of which is among Chinese in the Nan 
king area. Since this circulation is largely unpaid, the paper 
exists on the generosity of a few devoted supporters at Shanghai. 
As the only radical labor journal in China, its continued publi- 
cation is of paramount importance. Contributions may be sent 
to the undersigned at 136 Claremont Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
New York 


' York, February 10 T. A. Bisson 
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“Slavocracy”’ 


lo THE Epitors or THE NATION: 

Louis M. Hacker, in his thoughtful review of Matthew 
Josephson’s “The Robber Barons,” lugged in quite unnecessarily, 
it seemed to me, the word “slavocracy.” This is a form of 
verbal devaluation which should be reprimanded. 1 do not 
mean to compare it to bimetallism or symmetallism, nor is it 
1 hybrid like “bureaucracy.” The objection to it is that it 
joesn’t mean what Mr. Hacker—and the others who employ 
it~intend that it should say. There was never a “slavocracy” 
n the South, such as Mr. Hacker speaks of, because the slaves 
never got control of the government, even during the Recon- 
struction. Anyhow, “slavocracy” is a hideous word, even when 
used with the apology of quotation marks—which Mr. Hacker 
neglected—and it should be lynched. 

Perhaps some of your other readers have pet verbal abomi- 
sations they would like to discuss with you. 


Old Greenwich, Conn., March 5 Sitas Bent 


The Intelligent Traveler 
What Will a Dollar Buyr 


MERICANS who have been living in “a little town in the 

A south of France” for a fraction of the cost of living at 

home are said to be flocking back this year. The changed 

value of the dollar has diminished or entirely wiped out the 

advantages that expatriates formerly enjoyed. This change has 

given rise to a general teeling, even among experienced travelers, 
that travel costs this summer will be out of reach. 

The expatriate must have a bargain—it usually is the most 
important factor in his preference for living abroad. The 
traveler's budget in his own or a foreign land is of a different 
character. He does not expect to travel as cheaply as he can 
live at home. An increase in vacation costs may affect his plans 
but not negate them. The question for the traveler looking 
toward Europe is this: How much less does my dollar buy now 
than it bought in better times? ‘To obtain an answer a com- 
parative study has been made of prices in 1929 and in 1933-34 
tor the three main items of travel cost—board and lodging, rail- 
road transportation, and steamship passage. Data have been 
gathered from reliable tourist and government sources and 
checked against personal experience. The conclusions reached 
will not hold, of course, for every hotel in every European city, 
but may be taken as a fair indication. 


FRANCE 


A survey of hotel prices in Paris shows that the drop in 
the value of the dollar has been offset somewhat by a decrease 
n prices since 1929. The hotels chosem for comparison are 
second and third class, selected as typical; there are, of course, 
many others, equally desirable, with about the same variation in 
rates. In more expensive hotels the reductions since 1929 are 
likely to be larger; for less expensive accommodations the re 
ductions are smaller. 


Hotel Accommodation 1929 1933-34 
Hotel du Louvre...Room ............... 7” eee $2.53 
WEGIOUNE 6c ccveces ee eee 8 oe $3.16 
TevMines .isceces ee Re eer ere $1.89 
Creer rr Ts Room and breakfast. .$1.26...... $1.51 
Saints-Péres ...... Room and breakfast. .$1.56...... $1.96 
Sévres Vaneau ...Room and breakfast. .$1.36...... $1.96 
| Err Room—three meals. ..$2.26...... $3.48 
ee errr Room—three meals...$4.68...... $6.01 


- : : +. —— 


Railroad fares in France have not been changed in francs, 
and therefore cost more in dollars. For the journey from Paris 
to Geneva, for instance, the second-class fare was $7.16 in 1929 


and is $11.63 today. 


ITALY 


Italy is one of the cheaper countries. A strong bid for 
tourists has been made by Mussolini, “who made the trains run 
on time” to the admiration of American business men. The 
appeal consists in improvements and standardization of services 
plus substantial price discounts. All hotel prices have been de- 
creased from 10 to 30 per cent since 1929, although not quite 
far enough to wipe out the disadvantageous exchange of dollars 
into lire. Comfortable accommodations in Rome cost from 
$2.50 to $3 a day for three meals and room without bath. 
These are not in the swanky hotels, but in good second- and 
third-class hotels. 

The standard rail fare has increased with the exchange al 
though it remains the same in lire. A second-class journey of 
500 kilometers cost $7.69 in 1929 and now costs $12.43. How- 
ever, the visitor may actually make the journey for $3.73—less 
than half the 1929 rate—if he is able to take advantage of 
the maximum excursion reductions, which range from 25 to 
70 per cent. These are available for fairs and festivals, of 
which there is such an extensive network that it is possible to 
work one of them into almost any journey. The Italian State 
Railways, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, supplies detailed 
information. 


GERMANY 


Visitors to Germany may reduce expenses there materially 
by purchasing registered marks before entering the country. 
This effects a saving of about 15 per cent. Registered marks 
may be bought at large banks in America or in Europe and 
from steamship companies and travel agencies. They are issued 
in lots of 50 and 100 marks, and each traveler is kmited to 
3,000 a month. 

According to good authority German hotel rates are from 
30 to 40 per cent lower than they were in 1929. This means 
that the traveler who pays in registered marks pays in 1934 
about what he paid in 1929, Railroad fares have almost 
doubled in dollars, but special rates for tourists bring them 
close to the 1929 level. The journey from Berlin to Co- 
logne, a distance of 570 kilometers, cost in 1929, second class 
express, 32.40 marks, or $7.74. This year the same journey is 
quoted at 38.60 marks, or $12.53 if bought with registered 
marks. But if the traveler visits the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau while in Germany, he receives a reduction of one- 
third on all his rail fares, and his trip between Berlin and 
Cologne would then cost $8.31 (registered marks) or less than 
a dollar more than it would have cost in the prosperous year 
of 1929. It is possible that Germany will give a reduction of 
25 per cent on rail fares for travelers who remain in the country 
more than seven days. Such a regulation is in effect until 
May 31, and may well be extended through the tourist season. 
In that case the fare from Berlin to Cologne will be $9.32 
(registered marks) if the traveler spends a week in Germany. 


ENGLAND 


England is advantageous for the American traveler with 
dollars in his pocket, for pounds and dollars stand in about the 
same relation to each other as in 1929. Hotel prices in London 
remain the same as in 1929, with a variation of only a few 
pence. One can live in a comfortable double room with break- 
fast furnished for well under three dollars a day. Rail fares 
this year will be reduced to a penny (two cents) a mile for 
round-trip tickets, according to announcements just issued by 
the four principal railway companies of Great Britain. A 
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“Lillian Wald has been one of the great benefactresses of 
modern times, contributing as she has so much to the move- 
ments which have helped to make this a better country in 
which to live. The story of her experiences and her obser- 
vations on social movements and conditions, covering more 
than four decades, should prove of rich value to all who are 
interested in the problem of their fellow men and women.” 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 





“The story of a great life, led by one of the outstanding women 
A book which touches the human heart.” 


Alfred E. Smith. 
With 32 Illustrations. Second printing. $3.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


of America. 


rom her Nurses’ Setthement House 
she has moved the World.” 

















...required recovery reading! 





CRITIQUE of the GOLD STANDARD 


By H. L. Puxley. Not an attack on the gold standard, but 
a clear simple, authoritative statement of how it can be made 


to work : : ‘ 
“Scientific, accurate, sympathetic! His suggestions for the 


future merit careful consideration.”"—Professor James Harvey 
Rogers, in his Introduction. 


$3.00 








PERMANENT PROSPERITY 
And How to Get it 


By John Bauer and Nathaniel Gold. A workable plan for 
lessening economic insecurity, increasing stability in industry, 
and centrolling credit in the public interest, by two experi- 
enced economists “Should be read and reread by everyone 


interested in a richer, happier, more secure way of living for 
Americat lhe American Observer. 2.75 








OUR NEXT STEP 
A National Economic Policy 
By Matthew Woll and W. EB. Walling. An important land- 
n re TY litera ré 


marh 1 semi-official statement, by a 
member { ti Counes f the A. I a | explaining 
yar e toward the New Deal, what further 
measure t ‘ ‘ how at objectives can be obtained 
Hiulliam Green, t's ent, A. I of | save, om his Foreword, 
\ most sluable and important contribution to economic lit 
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round-trip journey of a hundred miles which cost $3 in 1929 
will cost $2.05 this summer. On “circular tours’—longer jour- 
neys allowing stopovers—the basic rate is a penny ha’penny a 
mile, and reductions of 25 per cent are allowed. The Associ 
ated British Railways, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, gives 
specific information. 


Rai. Fares, Europe vs. AMERICA 


Thanks to the well-known French travel bureau, Exprinter, 
we have an elaborate analytical comparison of present standard 
rail rates in Europe and the United States. It shows that 
second-class rail travel in certain countries is less expensive 
than rail travel here at home. In order of cheapness (low to 
high) the countries where the American dollar can buy more 
mileage than at home are Spain, Italy, Great Britain (third 
class), Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, France, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden. Only in Holland, Switzerland, and Austria (in order 
vf cheapness) are standard rail fares higher than at home. 


TRANSATLANTIC FARES 


The cost of steamship passage varies according to the type 
of boat. Passage on simpler or slower boats is cheaper than 
on finer and faster boats. The following comparison of summe: 
rates for the years 1929 and 1934 between New York an: 
English ports applies to the North German Lloyd. Rates ot 
other lines correspond very closely. 


Steamships 1929 1934 
Third Class—Round Trip 
CC ne: wert MN cavaceasucvudsesas $161 
PE s.cx<aedadeecmusasee Reb csmitedicncdcaaual $180 
Tourist Class—Round Trip 
Er eee BS Scinnenuceedseuel $210 
Fastest vita chy ok  aaeeceaakaod te $237 
Cabin Class—One Way 
ee ere BGS ort eects kaos eewed $143 
OEE (accra ood whe eae ee | ET OT ee, $159 
First Class—One Way 
WO. onc at bck eeaaee | Ree $204 
EE piv daw uw acocacanuewel | REE paneer a $252 


Joun RoruscHILp 


[An article by Mr. Rothschild on the cost of travel in other 
countries where rates are still very low will follow shortly. | 





Contributors to This Issue 


James Rorty will soon publish a new book on advertis- 
ing, entitled “Advertising—Not to Praise.” 

JOHANNES STEEL is the pseudonym of a German Social 
Democrat who was for several years economic observer 
attached to the German Department of Commerce. 

Maria L. Rocers is a member of the board of directors 
of the American Indian Defense Association. 

Epwarp J. FirzGeraALp is an editor of the American 
Poetry Journal. 

Joun GuNTHER is the Vienna correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

Paut Y. ANDERSON is a Washington correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. | 

Joun Roruscuitp is the director of the Open Road. 

Georce P. Krapp is professor of English at Columbia 
University. 

Miriam ALLEN beEForp is a California newspaperwoman. 

Frank D. Graiam is professor of economics at Prince- 











ton University. 
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Death’s-Head 
By DWIGHT DU RLING 


No clamorous processionals swarm 
The crumbled city of the fallen brow. 
Desolated and uninvaded, 

Only time assails it now. 


The river-beds of the eyes, deserted 
By the river-god, are wells of stone, 
Light’s enchanted watercourses 
Dried, the starry fountains gone. 


Strange aerial voices never 
Congregate to move again 
Chanting exultant choral changes 
Upon the porches of the brain. 


Augury sleeps. The orifice 

Of the sybil-serpent, whose flame 
Coiled to strike, is emptiness. 
Here a plague came. 


Here lies Meaning (Requiescat!), 
Memory (Deeper than lost Atlantis!), 
Poetry (Peace at last to such ashes!), 
Love (Sic semper tyrannis!). 


Any handful’s measure may 
This void prism comprehend 
Where again since it first began 
The world came to an end. 


In Praise of Chaucer 


Geoffrey Chaucer. By John Livingston Lowes. 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


| & aporering LOWES'’S new book is a compact but com- 


Houghton 


prehensive introduction to Chaucer. Of late years the 

“father of English poetry” has enjoyed a continuously 
increasing popularity, and a great deal has been written on 
almost all phases of his life and works. Professor Lowes has 
made no attempt to add to these facts, but instead has given a 
lucid and helpful résumé of the poet’s life, literary predecessors, 
and development. Added to this, and fused through the whole 
book, is an extraordinarily enthusiastic and affectionate apprecia- 
tion. This pervasive delight in Chaucer’s work and personality 
is one of the outstanding features of the book. The animated, 
simple prose of the lectures (for the book was originally written 
as a series of six lectures, delivered on the William J. Cooper 
Foundation at Swarthmore College, a year ago) shows clearly 
with what affection and pleasure Professor Lowes has taken 
to his subject. And, indeed, no poet more readily lends himself 
to praise than Chaucer; none is closer to the heart, and none 
more personally satisfying. His playfulness is perhaps his most 
engaging characteristic; but his interest in human nature, his 
perfect balance, the subtly varied rhythms of his verse, and his 
peace with the world make him, in these days of unpleasant 
difficulties, one of the most enjoyable of poetic retreats. 


It will be noticed that all the qualities mentioned above are 
the qualities of Chaucer, not of the period; that is, he is popular 
in spite of the conventions of the time, not because of them. 
And so some might question the need for any analysis of Chau 
cer’s predecessors and the forms he copied from them. Actually, 
he owed an enormous amount to the later medieval French and 
Italian poets; both schools were essential to his development, 
and neither one can be called more important than the other. 
From the French, and of course from his own character, he got 
the lightness of touch and humorous, easy playfulness that is his 
special charm; and yet he never overdid this cleverness as, by 
our own standards, the artificial and shallow French writers 
were inclined to do. Perhaps in the first early poems—“The 
Book of the Duchess,” and the translation of the “Roman de la 
Rose,” he came as near to a jingly hollowness as anywhere. 
Take as an example the first lines of the proem to the “Book of 
the Duchess”: 


I have gret wonder, by this lighte, 
How that I live, for day ne nighte 
I may not slepe wel nigh noght; 
I have so many an ydel thoght 
Purely for defaute of slepe 
That, by my trouthe, I take kepe 
Of no-thing, how it cometh or goth... 
Now compare with this the first stanza of the “Troilus and 
Criseyde”: 
The double sorwe of Troilus to tellen, 
That was the king Priamus sone of Troye, 
In lovinge, how his aventures fellen 
Fro wo to wele, and after out of joye, 
My purpos is, er that I parte fro ye. 
Thesiphone, thou help me for t’endyte 
Thise woful vers, that wepen as I wryte! 
The difference is striking; in the latter example the structure 
is far more tight and solid; there are none of the verse-fillers 
“by this lighte,” and “by my trouthe”; the rhythm is broader, 
and the line, significantly enough, is five-stress, not four. While 
a great deal of this change was without doubt due to Chaucer’s 
own development and maturing, yet much credit must also be 
given Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, from whom he probably 
received the impulse for the development of the tight style. 

And yet, as Professor Lowes brings out, had these been 
Chaucer’s only sources, he could never have imagined the “Wy! 
of Bath,” the conversations in the “Troilus and Criseyde,” or 
the bit of solemn foolishness spoken by Chauntecleer: 

For al so siker as “In principio, 

Mulier est hominis confusio;” 

Madame, the sentence of this Latin is— 

Womman is mannes joye and al his blis. 
Just as Shakespeare and Milton, and many other English poets, 
were to do, he infused into sources which were alien to the 
English tongue—the French and Italian—the tertium quid 
which is the essence of Chaucer and the beginning of the English 
tradition. 

And I imagine that one of the purposes of Professor Lowes’s 
book is to pick out and define this Chaucerian essence; not only 
by sorting out, as far as possible, the ideas which were not 
originally Chaucer’s, but by showing what he did with those 
ideas he took over from other sources. It is a fascinating amuse- 
ment to look over Boccaccio’s “Filostrato” together with the 
“Troilus and Criseyde” and see the little touches of naturalness 
and realism that Chaucer put into his story. Pandar is the 
classic example of Chaucerian transfiguration; but every 
character and scene in the “Troilus” bears the mark of his 
personality. 

This ability of Chaucer’s to mingle completely his own and 
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others’ materials makes his literary development peculiarly com- 
plicated. For example, in the “Hous of Fame,” the first book 
is within fifteen lines of its close when suddenly the lines become 
strongly colored by Dante. The sighting and arrival of the 
eagle are told not only in a sharper, clearer style, but with 
actual lines lifted straight from the “Divine Comedy.” This 
could be explained by the fact that Chaucer had just come on 
Dante, and wrote these lines while directly under his influence; 
Troilus and Cri- 
seyde,” which was written four years before the “Hous of 
Fame.” Besides this, the eagle, which is practically a counter- 
part of Vergil in the “Divine Comedy,” is one of the most 
Chaucerian of Chaucer’s characters; it is almost certain that 
Dante had no hand in the making of this loquacious fowl. So 
there it is; why are thirty or so lines directly influenced by 
Dante set right in the middle of a perfectly Chaucerian poem? 
There seems no way of answering this with any certainty. 

But whatever the answers to these various critical ques 
tions, it is certain that Professor Lowes has stated them in very 
entertaining and authoritative form. Not only this, but he has 
provided an alluring introduction for those who have not yet 
read the works of Chaucer; and to those who know the poems 
he has given a glowing appreciation that will send them back 
to read once more their favorite pieces. Which, after all, is 
very likely the final test of the book. 

Very incidentally, “publisshed” for “punysshed,” line 1, page 
189, should be added to the list of errata. 

Grorce P. Krapp 


sc 


hut there are recollections of Dante in the 


Rebel America 


Rebel America. By Lillian Symes and Travers Clement. Har- 
per and Brothers. $3. 
T seems incredible that this is the first time a history has 
been written of the various phases and tactions of revolu- 
tionary thought and activity in the United States of America. 
Harry W. Laidler’s “History of Socialist Thought” has its 
American section, but in so inclusive a work what he has to 
say must necessarily be sketchy, besides being seven years out- 
dated in a swiftly moving era. What was needed was an im- 
personal and objective account of the workings of the social 
revolution in the United States, from the earliest days to the 
date of publication; and to be truly valuable it had to be writ- 
ten by someone who was thoroughly conversant with the revo- 
lutionary movement, well acquainted with its ramifications and 
its personalities, and yet not afhliated with any faction, so that 
partisan propaganda or animadversion might not creep in even 
avainst the writer's conscious will. Miraculously, that is just 
what “Rebel America” is. The book is so objectively written, 
in fact, that it would be difficult for a stranger to the authors to 
guess with what groups they have been affiliated in the past, 
though on every page it bears witness to their long experience 
and inside knowledge and their basic sympathy with the world 
revolutionary movement. If it departs in any respect from a 
valuable impersonality, it is in a sort of personal tenderness for 
individual aspects of anarchism and the I. W. W.—with neither 
of which movements the writers have ever been connected. 

“In almost any other nation,” says the Foreword, “such a 
history would be practically synonymous with the history of its 
labor movement. . . . The American tradition of rebellion has 
found expression more frequently outside than inside the labor 
movement Much of the history of radical activity in the 
United States has consisted of the struggles of contending groups 
of radical intellectuals for the soul of labor. 

It is this unique peculiarity of radicalism in America that 


gives to a detailed account of its career so much interest and 
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importance for every student of social history. The United 
States, contrary to the belief of most uninformed observers—and 
in a very different way from that described in the horror stories 
of the red-baiters—has always been a clear mirror of the revo- 
lutionary movements and developments of Europe; it has also 
had its indigenous radical groups of course, but for the most 
part, until rather recent times, the main body of revolutionary 
thought in this country has taken its genesis from similar de- 
velopments abroad. This does not mean, however, that native- 
born Americans have not been the outstanding leaders—they 
have been, nearly always, as witness, for mere example, Debs, 
Haywood, and Foster—or that the conditions here have not 
profoundly modified the reflected movements, sometimes almost 
out of recognition of their originators. In the sense that most 
modern revolutionary thought stems from Karl Marx, the 
world-wide revolutionary movement, including the American, 
goes back, of course, to his colossal work; and no economic or 
social movement anywhere in the world can fail today to be 
profoundly affected by the mighty example of Russia. 

“Rebel America” deals not with every rebellious uprising 
in the history of this country since its colonial days, but spe- 
cifically with “the activities of those groups which have aimed 
at the complete transformation—by whatever means—of the 
whole social order.” Such groups are primarily children of 
the Industrial Age, since the desire to eliminate capitalism and 
substitute a different social order for it presupposes the evolu- 
tion and solidification of capitalism itself. The first stirrings 
in this country took the form of colonies practicing a rather 
primitive form of communism—sometimes religious in aspect. 
‘The data for this period, outside of the famous Brook Farm 
episode, are drawn largely from the sixty-year-old contemporary 
records of Nordhoff and Noyes; but since both these engrossing 
books are out of print, the authors have done a valuable service 
in retelling their story. A similar service is the resurrection of 
the career of that pioneer feminist Frances Wright—born sub- 
ject for a novel or a play. 

Here is a book as fascinating as fiction, as well documented 
as a doctor’s thesis, and, to a large part of our population, as 
absorbing as an autobiography. Moreover, it will do no harm 
to the younger intellectuals who have “come into the move- 
ment” in the past few years—usually without much acquaint- 
ance with its history—to learn what went before them. Even 
some of the older generation—how grotesque that sounds to us 
who make it up and were once “the younger generation” !— 
might profit by its reading. For example, Floyd Dell in “Home- 
coming” makes the bald assertion: “Nearly all the Americar 
Socialist leaders . . . had joined in the pro-war hysteria. Eu- 
gene V. Debs alone among familiar Socialist names stood for 
Socialist principles.” I have heard the same statement uttered 
without contradiction elsewhere. I certainly hold no brief for 
the Socialist Party, either past or present—rather the opposite, 
if anything—but this statement happens simply not to be true. 
The little group of well-advertised—and mostly recent—party 
members who walked out when the war started constituted 
anything but the real leaders. With respect only to their 
attitude toward the war, was not Berger’s a familiar Socialist 
name, or Hillquit’s, or Ruthenberg’s, or Kate O’Hare’s? The 
St. Louis anti-war resolution, a drastic and dangerous one in 
its terms, passed that war-time convention almost unanimously 
and on referendum was carried overwhelmingly. I happened at 
that time to be closely in touch with three radical groups—the 
Socialist Party, the Socialist Labor Party, and the I. W. W.— 
and I can testify of all of them that an enormous majority of 
the plain rank and file, as well as practically all the real leaders, 
stood firmly against the war, and that many of them paid with 
their liberty for their adherence to their principles. Floyd Dell 
knows better; his subconscious mind perhaps played him a trick, 
ince he himself capitulated to the war. But there is a whole 
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GERMANY PREPARES for WAR 


by Professor Ewald Banse of Brunswick College, Germany 


“The accurate and authentic ex- 
pression of the purpose of Nazi 


Germany.”’ 
FRANK H. SIMONDS, Nation 


Because this book comes from a Nazi-appointed 
Professor of Military Science in Germany, be- 
cause it has been made available in English only 
in the face of many threats, because it is factual, 
straightforward and brutally honest in its por- 
trayal of Germany’s plans for war, it constitutes 
a challenge to a world aroused by Hitlerism. 


“One of the most appalling docu- 
ments which has come out of 


Hitlerland.”’ 
LEWIS GANNETT, Herald Tribune 


Step by step, it outlines the Nazi program; first 
the creation of a national state by crushing all 
opposing elements within Germany; then the 
reestablishment, by means of war, of the Ger- 
many of the Holy Roman Empire, and eventually 
an attack on Great Britain. 357 pages, illustrated 
with pictorial maps, $3.00. 





GERTRUDE STEIN'S 


THE MAKING OF 
AMERICANS 


The story of an American family, their 
descendants, and their friends. It is Ger- 
trude Stein’s magnum opus, without which 
the readers of The Autobiography of Alice 
B. Toklas and the hearers of her highly 
successful opera, will find life incomplete. 

Second large printing, $3.00 





AMERICA-FRANCE AWARD 


IN SIGHT OF EDEN 
by Roger Vercel 


This distinguished novel, illustrated by 
Rockwell Kent, is the first to receive the 
America-France Award, which corresponds 
in this country to the Prix Femina-Vie 
Heureuse awarded annually in Paris. 
Just out, $2.50 








THE ROBBER BARONS 


by Matthew Josephson 


A biography of America’s capitalists—of the 
Goulds, Vanderbilts, Rockefellers, the Fisks, and 
all the builders of modern America. “The work 
of one of the most intelligent and vigorous biog- 
raphers of our day, and certain to obtain wide 
WILLIAM SOSKIN, 
N. Y. American 


recognition.” 


474 pages, $3.00 


“Never before in one book has this complicated 
and horrifying adventure in oligarchy been so 
competently unravelled, compressed and inter- 
preted as in “The Robber Barons.’ ” 

CLIFTON FADIMAN, New Yorker 


“Tt will take its place on many a carefully con- 
sidered library shelf.” Time 


March Book-of-the-Month 
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FACTS 


obout the 


Soviet Union 


— of special significance to 
the Foresighted Investor 


ECONOMIC STABILITY 





Throughout the sixteen years of 
its existence, the Soviet Union 
has raet all of its obligations 
without resort to moratoriums, 
“stand-still agreements” or re- 
ductions of any kind 

It has displaced leading powers 
of the world in point of indus- 
trial production and now stands 
second only to the United 
States. The First Five Year 
Plan involved an expenditure 
of $26 billion at par for the 
national economy. 

While other nations have been 
staggering under the impact of 
the depression the Soviet Union 
has reduced its total of foreign 
obligations by 67%. For. the 
year 1933, exports exceeded im- 
ports by $75 million. The budget 


FOR THE FORESIGHTED INVESTOR 


of the U.S. S. R. is balanced with 
a surplus. 

With a gold production in 1933 
of more than $50 million and a 
gold reserve in the issue depart 
ment of the State Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. of $416 million, the 
total bonded gold debt of the 
Soviet Union is less than $15 
million—less than that of the 
average small American City. 
Its commercial indebtedness, 
about $250 million, is less 
than even the funded debt of 
any one of several American 
cities. 

These achievements are due di 
rectly to the State Planning Sys- 
tem—in control of every factor 
affecting Soviet national econ- 
omy. 





HE foregoing facts serve to emphasize the desirability of Soviet 
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Government 7% Gold Bonds. Here is a bond whose principal 
and interest payments are based upon a fixed quantity of gold, pay 
able in American currency at the prevailing rate of exchange. Interest 
1s paid quarterly at The Chase National Bank of New York. 


The bonds, issued in denominations of 100 gold roubles, are priced 
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group of young contemporary radicals who have no idea of what 
the radical movement was like in America during and just after 
the war, and who will be genuinely astonished to find that it 
was not made up entirely of renegades. 

“Rebel America” is a fine, impressive, and valuable book— 
though it will undoubtedly fail to please that type of radical! 
who brands as “social fascism” and “counter-revolutionary ac 
tivity” every critical approach to the history of his particular 
faction. Miriam ALLEN DEForpD 


Explaining Money 


The Dollar, the Franc, and Inflation. By Eleanor Lansing 
Dulles. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

The Sterling-Dollar-Franc Tangle. By Paul Einzig. 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Current Monetary Issues. By Leo Pasvolsky. Brookings Insti- 
tution. $1.50. 

What Everybody Wants to Know About Money. 
Oxford Economists. Edited by G. D. H. Cole. 
A. Knopf. $3. 


Wi osm the fate of Cassandra is to be regarded 


The 


By Nine 
Alfred 


as a monument to human folly or as a triumph of 

reason we can never know. Cassandra might have 
been inspired from on high, but the probability is that she was a 
mere fanatic uttering doleful jeremiads, deservedly scorned, even 
though justified by the events. Miss Dulles, in her book “The 
Dollar, the Franc, and Inflation,” essays the same role, in the 
same manner, but, let us hope, not with the same results. 
Parading the real and alleged horrors of French inflation as a 
warning to the United States, she is eventually led to express the 
belief that, as a result of currency depreciation, there was a 
net loss of real wealth in France of well above fifty billions of 
(old) dollars. Since, on the best estimates, this was not far 
short of the total real wealth of the country at the beginning 
of inflation, it is somewhat surprising to note that most French- 
men still have their shirts. Currency depreciation does not 
destroy any existing real wealth—it merely redistributes it— 
and since, on Miss Dulles’s own admission, French production 
rose during the inflationary episode, though less than, in her 
opinion, it would otherwise have done, the French wealth, if 
she is right, must have possessed a magic volatility more in 
keeping with foreign estimates of Gallic qualities than with the 
facts. Miss Dulles’s absurd estimate of the loss of real wealth 
is but one of many grave lapses from scientific standards. At 
several places she intimates, for instance, that the French alone 
have ever succeeded in staying the course of sharp inflation short 
of a complete collapse. Without laying any stress on European 
and North American cases to the contrary, even a superficial 
knowledge of South American monetary history would have 
made such statements impossible. 

On the other hand, Miss Dulles seems to imagine that it is 
at times difficult to hold down, or force down, the gold-exchange 
value of a paper currency. Provided such a currency is freely 
issuable, it can be offered in unlimited quantities against gold 
at the desired rate. If, under these circumstances, the rate is 
temporarily buoyant, it is a certainty that the sellers of gold 
will be exhausted long hefore paper, ink, and printing presses 
give out. 

From what has just been said it will be clear that the 
reviewer is far from denying the dangers of depreciation, but 
Miss Dulles’s book, on the anti-inflation side, is on all fours 
with the utterances of Father Coughlin from the opposite camp. 
It may be magnificent propaganda but it is not science. 

Without any indulgence in unmerited praise it may be said 
that “The Sterling-Dollar-Franc Tangle” is the best of Einzig’s 
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frequent, and dubious, contributions to currency discussions. 
In contrast with Miss Dulles, he asserts that inflation and the 
ndervaluation of the franc became the source of immense 
nancial strength and economic prosperity. There is here a 
lure to distinguish between solvency and income, which are 
no means the same thing, but Einzig nevertheless makes a 
‘ronger case for his contention than Miss Dulles does for hers. 
\Vhen the doctors disagree so diametrically, however, the con- 
ision, in this case at least, is that neither is a very competent 
hysician. 
A sharp and pleasing contrast to such sloppy work appears 
Pasvolsky’s 


“ 


Current Monetary Issues.” Dealing with the 
preliminaries to the London Monetary and Economic Confer- 
ence, with the conference itself, and with following events, Mr. 
Pasvolsky gives a masterly presentation of the many aspects of a 
omplex issue in which all the arguments do not lie on one 
side. The incongruent attitudes of the several Powers at the 
onference are so forcibly set forth, and the clash of policies is 
nade so clearly evident, that there is small room for anything 
ut despair of an international agreement on monetary matters. 
Pasvolsky seems to believe, however, that national attempts at 
stable price levels would lead to a disruption of international 
trade and finance and that an independent currency system is 
nextricably bound up with economic nationalism. It may be 
it once admitted that international finance cannot remain free 
international trade is more and more to be put in fetters, but 

stable national price level would do no harm to international 
trade even if it meant fluctuating rates of exchange. The 
issertion that stable conditions in any country are more likely 
to be achieved when the value of its money moves in unison 
with other currencies than when it remains unchanged is surely 
open to question, and on this point Pasvolsky is, in my judgment, 
on untenable ground. 

“What Everybody Wants to Know About Money” is a 
symposium by a group of Oxford economists under the editor- 
ship of G. D. H. Cole. Like all symposia it is spotty, but 
covers most phases of monetary and financial problems in a 
satisfactory and occasionally excellent manner. Professor Cole 
contributes four chapters out of twelve and argues for the 
socialization of banking as essential to a planned economy. The 
argument, whether sound or not, will seem irrelevant to those 
who are skeptical of planning as Cole understands the term. 
It is somewhat unfortunate that emphasis should have been laid 
on this point rather than on governmental issuance of the supply 
of all circulating media. If short-term bank credit were ex- 
tended, as is long-term credit, within the existing supply of cir- 
culating medium as a datum and did not constitute an addition 
thereto, it might well be that governmental control of banks 
would be unnecessary either for a comprehensively planned 
economy or for the more or less modified laissez faire under 
which most economies will probably continue to operate. 
Frank D. GraHaM 


Objectivist Verse 


‘erusalem the Golden. By Charles Reznikoff. The Objecti 
vist Press. $1. 
HE objectivist poets are a one-line development of the 
imagists. To present emotion objectively, in an image, 
and so far as possible without any direct statement of 
its significance to the poet, save as the drawing (in words) must 
convey it—that is the imagist creed. The objectivists carry 
this purpose one step farther by allowing the image to be either 
that actually existing in the world of objects or that exist 
ing only in the subconscious mind. The result, in poetry, is 
curiously enough, always poetry of statement, expository of 








“Unexceeded in our generation” 


Jules Romains’ 


vast epic novel of Paris 
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“He [the reader] may come away a 
little dazed and punch-drunk from the 
impact of encountering more intense 
life in one evening's reading than in 
years of living. That is Romains’ art. 
and thereto he owes his position among 
the greatest contemporary writers.” — 
HAROLD STRAUSS in The N. Y. Times. $2.50 
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A human document by a writer who 


obviously knows his background. 
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GERMAN 
FAMILY 


by L. C. N. STONE 


Here is an engrossingly human story about very 
human people. Its friendly narrative moves 
through post war Germany—its convincing char- 
acters and events moving gaily along until sud- 
denly confronted with Nazi terrorism. It is a 
novel of family life that begins like a rippling 
brook and ends like a roaring torrent. Through 
all the absorbing drama of events is felt the 
authentic ring of living experiences—of over- 
powering truth. 
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feeling but denied the direct conveyance of feeling. Most good 
poetry, relying on a fusion of the outer, or seen, image with 
the inner vision, presents its convictions directly or immediately. 
Imagist or objectivist poetry requires that the reader first re- 
call the object described and then interpret that object, as the 
poet himself does. 

Charles Reznikoff is one of the most capable poets in the 
objectivist group. He is a lawyer, and perhaps this accounts 
for his desire to present his facts and to allow conclusions to 
be drawn. The conclusions are to be drawn, of course, from 
the poet’s own peculiar use of language as well as from his 
choice of an image to portray his feeling. Mr. Reznikoff’s use 
of language is often Biblical, and Biblical imagery has inevi- 
tably a rich association. For the rest, Mr. Reznikoff has pro- 
ceeded through a scholarly perusal of the philosophers to a 
final acceptance of Marx. His is the modern skeptical mind 
looking for a new faith. Therefore although the first poems 
in this volume are similar to earlier work or to the lines, 


This smoky winter morning— 
do not despise the green jewel shining among the twigs 
because it is a traffic light, 
the last poems denounce materialism and economic competition, 
and lift a banner for Marx: 


Wheels of steel and pistons of steel 

shall fetch us water and hew us wood; 

we shall call nothing. mine—nothing for ourselves only. 

This poet’s mind is interesting, his choice of materials is 
interesting. He is modern, urbane, and in whatever he attempts 
he is sincere. Nevertheless, many of his poems are not poems 
so much as an intellectual attempt to present a mood. 

Epa Lou Watton 


Notes on Fiction 


(,om in at the Door. By William March. 
and Robert Haas. $2.50. 

To Messrs. Faulkner and Caldwell’s gallery of hysterical 
and libidinous Southerners William March in his second book 
has added three full-length portraits worthy of note: Bush, an 
amiable white man, deserted now and then by his prostitute 
wife, who finds escape by having the symbols of his frustration 
tattooed over his body; Mitty, the hero’s Negro nurse and mis- 
tress to his father, who practices voodoo with exquisite horror; 
and Baptiste, a mulatto from New Orleans, the subject of Mit- 
ty’s curse. Compared to these the hero, Chester, is secondary. 
Chester starts out well enough, and the story of the childish 
blood-guilt which pursues him all his days begins to grow into 
a likely motif for the history of his life, but halfway through 
the book the author lets the motif wither, with the result that 
Chester and his story have a weak and confused ending. Mr. 
March has none of Faulkner’s melodramatic and strained style, 
nor has he Caldwell’s brutal humor. His style is less individual- 
istic and has a natural conventionality that makes the parables 
interrupting the narrative seem senseless affectations. His prose 
is ready, and besides the feats of characterization he displays a 
sentiment, a toleration for his characters in marked contrast to 
the eternal struggle so many contemporary novelists wage with 
the figments of their imaginations. 


Harrison Smith 


Twice Shy. By D. M. Low. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


$2.50. 
Mr. Low's novel is expressive in certain parts rather than 
articulate as a whole. This is possibly due to the absence of a 
protagonist, unless one may apply the term to the Austrian 


woman who is smuggled into the book in the opening pages 


ee = ___ 


and has her cramped moment of pathos and human expressive- 
ness when she reappears somewhat fugitively toward the end. 
For the most part the novel is taken up with exhibiting para- 
sitic expatriates of the type that in Huxley and Hemingway 
is habitually revealed sipping absinthe in Mediterranean re- 
sorts and cosmopolitan capitals and pursuing perennial court- 
ships. Norman Douglas was the first and perhaps the most 
genial modern exponent of the light-hearted attitude toward 
love, which in the hands of many of his successors has become 
a weariness of the flesh. Henry James’s cosmopolites were 
something quite different again, since their loves and their 
dreams of magnificence were still earnest and passicnate. But 
what can one say of characters like these in “Twice Shy,” in 
whom every appetite has become so impoverished that their 
spiritual strife is only the ghost of a conflict and the shadow of 
an illusion? These exiguous lives are a half-hearted plot to 
cheat destiny, and it does not work out very well—a conclusion 
of which the “sophisticated” novelists are becoming increasingly, 
if still rather fumblingly, conscious. Witness Hemingway’s in- 
coherent effort in “A Farewell to Arms” to manipulate a new 
kind of heroine. Meanwhile, the more sophisticated novels one 
reads, the more one is able to appreciate an author who has 
been constantly reproached for his want of sophistication. When 
people stop talking about D. H. Lawrence’s morbidity, it may 
possibly become plain that his highest originality and most 
precious distinction lie in his having given us some few char- 
acters, like his Lost Girl and Lady Chatterley, who at least did 
what they did without keeping their fingers crossed. 


Mostly Canallers. Collected Stories by Walter D. Edmonds. 
Little, Brown and Company. $2.50. 

Mr. Edmonds has staked out as his fictional homestead the 
country of the Erie Canal in the old days when it was a route 
for horse-drawn boats through a pioneer region, before it be- 
came the modern, industrialized barge waterway. He has satu- 
rated himself in the history of the country and has revived with 
what seems to be exceptional fidelity the men and women who 
made the Erie Canal the rough, romantic segment of American 
civilization which it was. Mr. Edmonds, only just turned thirty 
years of age, now collects twenty-four short stories which he 
has finished, along with three novels—“Rome Haul,” “The Big 
Barn,” and “Erie Water”—since first he became seriously inter- 
ested in writing in Harvard University. He introduces a motley 
array of individuals into “Mostly Canallers,” but they are vera- 
cious characters, not conventional types, and his narratives present 
atmosphere, drama, and human nature. Of the twenty-four 
selections in the present volume twenty have been published pre- 
viously in magazines and eighteen have been included in Edward 
J. O’Brien’s compilations of “best short stories.” That is a 
remarkable record, but will not seem undeserved to the dis- 
criminating reader who delves into this collection. 


Drama 
Chronicle Play 


MOTIONS need an outlet and most persons respond in 
E some habitual way to any new-found erthusiasm. Some 

write a letter to the Times (or The Nation), others in- 
stinctively compose a sonnet, and still others organize a meeting 
of protest against the outrage they are sure to discover some- 
where in the background. Sidney Howard, on the other hand, 
happens to be a man who thinks naturally in terms of the stage. 
Whenever the temperature of his interest rises above a certain 
point he writes a play, and if the subject sometimes happens to 
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he one a bit rebellious to such treatment, it can nearly always 
be said, at least, that he made a better play out of that par- 
ricular material than anyone else could have done. 

All this being the case, it is easy to imagine the genesis of 
Yellow Jack” (Martin Beck Theater). Mr. Howard read 
Paul de Kruif on Walter Reed and yellow fever, he was seized 
with a generous enthusiasm for the heroes of science, and he 
ould no more resist writing a play about it all than you or I 
ould resist doing whatever lesser thing it is we usually do when 
we discover a new enthusiasm. The result is a tour de force 
onsisting of a continuous, multi-scened chronicle in which the 
whole history of this particular scientific achievement is pre- 
sented in vivid, perspicuous terms. There is the drama of the 
laboratory, the more “human” heroic comedy of the four volun- 
teer guinea pigs, and there is also a running lecture on the tech- 
nique of bacteriology. Few other writers could have given any 
sort of unity or even any tolerable degree of continuity to a 
play composed of such elements, but the very least that can be 
said of Mr. Howard is that he has somehow succeeded in hold- 
ng “Yellow Jack” together, and that it is frequently very inter- 
esting indeed. 

To me a comparison with “Men in White”—a far less 
»riginal and more conventional play—seems inevitable. At first 
zlance everything might appear to be in favor of Mr. Howard’s 
piece, the intellectual content of which is obviously incompar- 
ibly richer. It presents important, relatively little-known facts. 
It deals less with the picturesque surface of medical technique, 
more with the scientific significance of what is being done. In 
a word it actually conveys to the audience solid, highly relevant 
nformation. And yet I am not sure that all this is not really 
in indication of the weakness of “Yellow Jack” and of the 
strength—as a play—of “Men in White.” The latter is con- 
veying an emotional attitude toward the work of the medical 
orofession; the former is, primarily, conveying information about 
it. The point is not that emotional attitudes are more important 
than information. The point is that information can be conveyed 
in various ways and that, all things considered, a work of art is 
not the best way of conveying it; whereas a work of art is not 
only the best way of creating an emotional attitude, but actually 
the only way in which such an attitude, with all its intangible 
subtlety, can be communicated. Mr. Howard introduces a good 
deal of drama and a good deal of comedy. Both are, never- 
theless, in the mature of excrescences upon his work, or, if that 
is too severe, then, at best, incidental “relief”—lollipops offered 
to the members of the audience as a reward for being good 
*hildren and attending to their lesson. What Mr. Howard is 
really most interested in saying has already been said in the 
de Kruif essay. What “Men in White” is trying to say could 
not be said except in fiction of some sort. 

“Yellow Jack” is actually most engaging when it is least 
intormative—except about human nature. By far the best char- 
acters are the four sharply individualized soldiers, and I am 
sure that I, for one, will remember longer than anything else 
the sentence which one of them quotes as the traditional formula 
for getting along in the army: “Keep your mouth shut, your 
bowels open, and don’t volunteer.” What a philosophy that is! 
The more I think about it the more capable it seems of pro- 
found general application, and the more deeply I am convinced 
that I have never heard a more complete philosophy of life com- 
pressed into a sentence. Seriously, moreover, the phrase illumi- 
nates the whole question at issue. It is unmistakably literature 
because it includes implications and overtones and echoes which 
no simple expository phrase could possibly manage to include 
within itself, and which would evaporate if any attempt were 
made to explain them one by one in an essay. It is literature 
because it conveys, as an integrated whole, an idea, a judgment, 
and a temperament. 

JosepH Woop KrutcH 
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Films 
“Death Takes a Holiday” 


OT having seen the play on which it is based, this re- 
N viewer is unable to say how faithful the picture “Death 
A Takes a Holiday” may be to its original source. But 
there is such a striking disparity between the manner in which 
the principal characters are made to act throughout and the 
statements that they are made to utter at the end that one is 
justified in the suspicion that the sensibilities of the American 
public have once again been spared at the expense of consistency. 
Everything in this story by a modern Italian dramatist, who 
has undoubtedly been much influenced by Pirandello, is quite 
clearly a working out of the idea that love is an identification 
with death, that love is death. From the very first moment the 
young Italian girl is shown to be less interested in her earthly 
lover than in the mysterious shadow which beckons to her from 
the garden. When Death arrives at the villa for his three-day 
holiday, disguised of course as a handsome young prince from 
some vaguely foreign land, she is already ripe for annihilation. 
Her intatuation is immediate and complete. And, at the end, 
despite the appeals of her family and unfortunate fiance, she 
vanishes with him into darkness. She does not depart, however, 
without expressing some muddled and wholly unexpected senti 
ments concerning the conquest of death by love, without intro- 
ducing, in other words, a motivation for her action that is alto- 
vether new and quite unrelated to the theme of the play as a 
whole. The reason for this sudden injection of the love-is 
greater-than-death motif is easily enough understood; the con 
ception of love as annihilation, while it may be a fireplace motto 
for readers of Proust and Mann, is still a bit strong for the 
healthy American palate. Such a melancholy foreign notion 
must theretore be eradicated from any film that hopes to reach 
the great American public even if, as happens to be the case here, 
the whole structure and meaning of the film depend on such 
an idea. 

This final cancelation of the theme in “Death Takes a 
Holiday” would be less regrettable if the film did not include so 
many excellent qualities of Hollywood production at its best. 
The acting is much above the average: Evelyn Venable is alto 
gether perfect as the young girl and Fredric March does re- 
markably well with the difficult title role. The picture illus- 
trates, among other things, the considerable progress that Holly- 
wood has made within the last year in the use of special lighting 
effects for securing or reinforcing emotional moods, Also re- 
sponsible for its total effectiveness is the constant exploitation 
of the symbolical values of the setting, a magnificent Italian villa 
of the baroque period. The magnificence of the great stone 
staircase, the marble statuary, and the ornate furnishings is 
made to seem terrible asd depressing, the formality of the 
garden even sinister, in the light of the situation. In the last 
scene a memorable bit of pictorial symbolism is achieved: Death, 
again garbed in a flowing black robe, stands at the top of some 


teps in the garden; the girl, also dressed in black, ascends to 
et hin then gradually, the two black figures melt into one 
ind dissolve into the night. This is a kind of effect which we 


get only on the screen; and because “Death Takes a Holiday” 


is full of such effects it deserves the attention of anyone inter- 


ested in the current screen 


In “Spitfire” (Radio City Music Hall) Miss Katharine 


Hepburn has been supplied with what is usually termed, in a 


As a vehicle for Miss 
Heph irn, however, it has the disadvantage of emphasizing what 


is her chief limitation a moactr 


not very complimentary tone, a vehicle 


an insufficient variety in the 


use of voice and gesture. Her role of hoydenish mountain gir! 
given to alternate fits of physical violence and fanatical praying, 
is too simple in itself, and too simply written, to force any 
extension of the rather limited range which she has so tar 
exhibited on the stage and screen. More than anything else at 
this point in her career Miss Hepburn is in need of the discipline 
which a really difficult role under the direction of some very 
exacting director would require of her. 

“Ariane” (55th Street Playhouse) is a poorly assembled 
product from the British studios, with Elizabeth Bergner and 
Percy Marmont in the leading roles. What it would seem to 
prove is that the films are not a good medium for the elabora 
tion of psychological relationships of the more tortured moder: 
variety. Undoubtedly, there must have been much delicate 
analysis on the part of Claude Anet, who wrote the novel on 
which this picture was founded, to indicate the precise develop 
ment of the incredibly one-sided love affair that is represented 
as taking place between a middle-aged English globe-trotter and 
a very young Russian emigrée in Paris. But so far the screen 
has not discovered the visual equivalent for intellectual analysis, 
and the result of its attempting to reproduce novels and plays 
in which this element is paramount can only be a mistake. It is 
pleasant to see Elizabeth Bergner without so much make-up as 
she is required to use in “Catherine the Great” and to watch her 
triumph in another of those scenes in which she inspires male 
jealousy by telling lies. Perhaps the essence of our pleasure in 
watching these scenes consists in our knowledge that the actress 
is acting inside the role that she is acting in the play. And it is 
no wonder, in view of the rarity of even good straight acting 
on the screen, that this kind of acting-within-acting seems such 
a feat in Miss Bergner’s two pictures. 

Witiiam Troy 
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AH, WILDERNESS! Guild Theater. O’Neill’s nostalgic comedy 
about a youth who discovers love and poetry together. Made 
doubly effective by the performance of George M. Cohan. 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT. Biltmore Theater. J. C. Nugent 
and Elisabeth Risdon in a broad but funny farce about the 
taming of a self-made man. 

DODSWORTH. Shubert Theater. Sidney Howard's impressive 
and deeply moving dramatization of Sinclair Lewis’s novel. 
Srilliantly acted by Walter Huston and Fay Bainter. 

MARY OF SCOTLAND. Alvin Theater. Helen Hayes and Philip 
Merivale give fine performances in Maxwell Anderson’s play. 
{he biggest dramatic hit of the moment but one which left me 
a little cold. 

MEN IN WHITE. Broadhurst Theater. Fine teamwork on the 
part of the members of the Group Theater helps to make this 
play about a young doctor one of the things which must not 
be missed. 

PEACE ON EARTH. Civie Repertory Theater. Propaganda play 
about the next war, in which the workers strike and a young 
college professor gets framed for murder. Drawing special but 
enthusiastic audiences which evidently do not agree with me 
that the play is quite uninspired. 

SHE LOVES ME NOT. Morosco Theater. Mad doings at Prince- 
ton which involve the efforts of some high-minded students to 
rescue a not too innocent maiden in distress. Much the funniest 
farce of the year. 

THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. Avon Theater. Spicy and 
more or less historical comedy about a young Austrian who 
finds bundling one of the pleasantest of the new freedoms i: 
Revolutionary New England. 

rHE SHINING HOUR. Booth Theater. What happens to a 
quiet English family when love puts in an unexpected appear- 
ance. Delightful comedy and the best of the recent offerings. 

PHEY SHALL NOT DIE. Royale Theater. Vivid summary of the 
Scottsboro case. Brilliantly done but as painful as it is powerful 


YELLOW JACK. Martin Beck Theater. Reviewed in this issue. 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


AT COOPER UNION 
8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 

Sunday, March 18th 
PROFESSOR LINDSAY ROGERS 
Crisis Government—1934 Model.” 
Tuesday, March 20th 
PROFESSOR EDWARD KASNER 
“Mathematics and Physics.” 
Friday, March 23rd 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


“The Reactionary Revolutions in Italy and 
Germany. 








Sunday, March 18th, 8:30 P.M. 

DR. SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN 
"What is the Solution to the Jewish Problem?” 
At THE NEW TEMPO 
130 West 42nd Street 
Sunday, March 25th—CLEMENT WOOD 
"The American Negro in Song and Story” 
Dancing and Social Evening Follow 














Refreshments Subscription Fifty Cents 
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BY JULY 
You will speak another language. Start now. Day, 
evening classes. $1.50 menthly (no extras). Native pro- 
fessors. Free trial. Practice with cultured Europeans all 
day. Private lessons, 75¢ full hour. 
LANGUAGE EXCHANGE CENTRE 
156 West 45th Street LOngaere 5-8310 


RUSSIAN fy cence’ private leasobe oe 





e ZINDOREST PARK 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone: 300 


Formerly a millionaire’s estate of 150 
acres, beautifully landscaped. Fine 
skating and other Winter sports. 
Saddle horses. Ideal for vacation 
and week-ends. 1% hours on Erie 
R.R. or Route 17. 

Open All Year 








BREEZEMONT 


A Guest House of unusual charm set on 
a huge estate in the Westchester Hills. 
Splendid indoor and outdoor sports. 


ATTRACTIVE EASTER RATE 
Armonk, N. Y. Armonk Village 555 














The LAKE VIEW 


preferred tor excellent locati 
- pia modern cuisine and dif- 
erent clientele. 
Rates very reasonable. 


59 Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 


R. SILVER A. EPSTEIN 
Tel. Lakewood 287—963 













RED OAKS 
Atlantie Highlands, WN. J. 
Is ideal for rest and relaxation during the winter. 
All sports; private lake for skating; saddle horses 
and nearby golf. 150 acres of beautiful country; 
spacious house surrounded by pine trees. Excellent 
cuisine. Just over the hour from New York by auto 
or train. Central Railroad of New Jersey or the 
Pennsylvania to Red Bank. 
Management Marscha and Hyman Strunsky. 
Atlantic Highland 264 








SPRING GIFTS 
RELATIVES 


Joviet Russia 


Send a Torgsin Order 


to your relatives and friends in 

Soviet Russia and enable them 

to buy in the Torgsin Stores 

articles needed at the turn of 
the weather. 


Prices compare favorably 
with those in the 
United States 


Fer Torgsin Orders apply to your 
leco! honk or cuthorized agent. 





GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE in U.S.A. 
at AMTORG, 261 Fifth Ave., WN. Y. 











O OPEN SHELF oO 








classes. Russian phonograph records, with the 
texts on sale. Michael Jerlitzyn, 2018 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. HArlem 7-8446. 


Manhattan School of Languages and Sciences 
113 West ~. St. 
Tei. COL. 5-8653 Hours 4 to 10 P. 
French, Russian, Sgeaish, English, etc. Chemistry 
Physics, Biology, Mathematics, etc. Students 
pared for examinations. rses for Tou 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Afraid to speak in public? Interesting new 
Public Speaking course will help you. Sent for 
$1. Deering, Desk D., Box 1020, Oakland, Calif. 
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ULTURED, refined, intelligent Jewess, 32, 
stranger in New York, desires companionship 
of gentleman 35-45 years. Box 311, c/o The Nation. 


NUDIST ORGANIZATION 
Very oo; established 1931. Offers member- 
ship to refined men and women. Facilities: large 
gy <n i ta pool in city, marvelous camp fully 
eosonkie Rate very reasonable. American Gym- 
sr cal Associates, Room 512, 251 W. 42nd 
C. Wlsconsin 7-6495. 











CHESTERS’ ZUNBARG 
A delightful hideaway in the mountains inviting 
people of better taste. Wholesome food, delightful 
70m er ead all outdoor sports. Reduced a 
Wood » NM. ¥. Tel. Fellsburg 186- 


HE OLD FASHION HOUSE has moved to 

larger quarters. Now open for the Easter 
Holidays. A home of comfort and rest. Rates 
15 per week. Write Congers, N. Y. Box 153. 
el. 422. 








HELP WANTED 











ULTURED young lady (non-Aryan) wishes 

= perfect her German in exchange for rr 
or English conversation, instruction. Box 312, 
/o The Nation. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








XPERIENCED teacher will tutor grade school 
. subjects for small fee or room and board, 
Rox 310, c/o The Nation. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 








REFINED Nudist couple desires to share 6 


room apartment, furnished or unfurnished, 
with one or two other Nudists. Large, light, 
airy, rooms, all modern conveniences, Pelham Bay 
Park, near Sound; very reasonable rent. 5 cent 


fare, 45 minutes from Grand Central. Apply to 
the A. G. A., WIs 7-6495. . 





JEWISH WELFARE SOCIETY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


(Family case agency) 
has an opening for the position of 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Applications will be received and treated 
strictly confidentially. 
Mr. Albert H. Lieberman, President 


N.W. Corner 15th and Locust Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Do You Know That the 


WORKERS BOOK SHOP 
will conduct a 20 - 50% 
DISCOUNT SALE 
FRI., MAR. 16th — SAT., MAR. 31st 


A few of the many specials 


Historical Materialism, by Bucharin . $1.95 
To Make My Bread, by Grace Lumpkin 1.25 
Lenin—by Fox. . 1.55 
The Native’s Return, by Louis + Adamic 2.10 
Capital— Marx 2 1.95 





‘at 
50 EAST 13th STREET, N. Y. C. 
For Further Information Call 
AL. 4-6953—9 a.m.-9 p.m. 























DANCE 













FRIDAY EVENING 
March 23rd 


WEBSTER HALL 








Dancing ’til 
Tickets $1 im ad- 
vance by mail or phone 
NEW MASSES 
31 East 27th Street 


> ae & CAI. 35-3076 

















THE TEN DOLLAR GALLERY 
28 East Séth St., N. Y, 
small of] paintings and water colors by F 
EILSHEMIUS 
group show of water colors, oils, ifthographs by 
FERSTADT, PRESSOIR, NAGAI, DEHN, FRUHAUF, 
El. 55-3467 - - - 10-6 daily 





CONSUMERS DEFENDER 
Presents hosiery to auto tires, tooth brushes to olive 
oil, a list of products made to specifications for 
the consumers’ protection by a non-profit mail- 
order cooperative. Send 10c. Cooperative Dis- 
ributors, Inc., 30 Irving Place, New York City. 
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The atmosphere of MOSCOW—+that tra- 
ditional Russian atmosphere greets you 


SAMOVAR 


that Russian Danes Or- 
Artists of 
rpischore and Seng. 
Just 2 am... DEL eos FOOD 
.. also VODKA, 
142 Ww. 49th St 





ehestra — Divine. . 
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$2 A YEAR TO NEW READERS FOR HALF-PRICE $2 


IN THE SPRING 


YALE REVIEW 


ALDOUS Do We Require The brilliant author of “Brave New World,” etc., pro- 
HUXLEY Orgies? jects a new idea for an approach to peace. 


F. W. “Wanted, E. S. Reflections on the New Dollar 
TAUSSIG Consumers” FURNISS (The plan for a monetary dic- 


tatorship) 


WM. O. Protecting the A legal scholar who has kept close to the making and 

DOUGLAS Investor working of the new Securities Act calls for drastic funda- 
oe mental revisions. 

ROBERT The Return of SEAN The Emancipation of 

BENCHLEY the Actors O’FAOLAIN Irish Writers 


EVELYN The Englishman ROBERT DOROTHY 
SCOTT (A long, short Story) FROST (Verse) TYLER 


JAMES A Letter A member of our Editorial Council, who is now living 
TRUSLOW from abroad, sends us this as the first of a series of letterrs 


ADAMS England from Europe. 


HAROLD J. Freedom MARK A. Education for the Unemployed 
LASKI in Danger MAY (Need for a new kind of public 


school ) 
Many Reviews of important new Books by distinguished critics. 


IN OUR WINTER NUMBER 


H. M. Tomurnson: Granada. H. Parker Wiis: The Future in Banking: Lionet D. Epie: Inflation 
and Price-Raising. Ropert Bruere: Labor Under the N. R. A. Vircinta Wootr: Novels of Turgenev. 
A. Lawrence Lowe i: Universities and Colleges. Louis Apamic: King Business in the Balkans. Leon 
Trorsky: Hitler’s National Socialism. Other contributions by DororHy Tyter, Watter De La Marg, 
Mary Cotum, RicHarp Aupincton, H. L. MENcKEN, etc. 
Editor: Witspur Cross 
Editorial Council: James ‘TRUsLow Apams, E. S. Furniss, ALvin JoHNsOoN, WALTER LIPPMANN 
Some other recent contributors 

A. A. Berle John Maynard Keynes Arnold J. Toynbee Leo Wolman Clemence Dane 

Lewis Mumford Pearl S. Buck Erskine Caldwell —‘ Felix Frankfurter J. V.A. MacMurray 

Chief Editorial Writer, Los Angeles Times: “Among the magazines, I put the Yale Review first.” 
Fortune: “The Yale Review—the foremost literary quarterly in the English-speaking world.” 


$2 — A YEAR FOR TWO DOLLARS -- HALF-PRICE — $2 


To The Yale Review, New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me The Yale Review for One Year, at your Special Introductory Price for new readers. 
I enclose $2.00. Begin with the [] Winter [] Spring Number. 


Name 


Address 
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